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COVER: GJON MILI: Stroboscopic sequence—Drummer 


MUSEUM NOTES 


EXHIBITIONS 


Naum Gabo and Antoine Pevsner: Feb. 11-Apr. 25. Retro- 
spective exhibitions of the work of the two living sculptors who 
most strikingly exemplify the constructivist movement in modern 
art. Each will be represented by approximately twenty-five 
works, including a few paintings and drawings. 


Miro Mural: Mar. 3-Apr. 4. Preview of a new mural by Joan 
Miro prior to its permanent installation in the Terrace Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Recent Acquisitions: Jan. 14-Mar. 21. Recent acquisitions com- 
prising forty-one paintings, sculptures and drawings acquired 
for the Museum Collection during the past year. 


Paintings by French Children: Jan. 14-Mar. 21. 
Music and Musicians: Dec. 17-Feb. 23. 


Stage Designs for the Ballet Society 1947-48: Jan. 21-Apr. 
18. A selection of designs for settings and costumes commissioned 
by Lincoln Kirstein for performances organized by the Ballet 
Society. The exhibition includes drawings and models by leading 
easel painters of the new generation in stage design, rather than 
designers accustomed to working in the commercial theatre. 
Designers represented are Horace Armistead, Corrado Cagli, 
Esteban Francés, Joan Junyer, Isamu Noguchi, Dorothea Tanning, 
Kurt Seligmann, Pavel Tchelitchew and others. 


Handles: Mar. 3-May 16. Wedgelock handles designed by 
Thomas Lamb demonstrate a process of scientific research in the 
anatomy of the human hand, leading up to a patent of the wid- 
est applicability. This handle has an exceptional shape and has 
already been adapted with great success to a wide variety of 
objects. 


PUBLICATIONS 


How to Make Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture, by Julia Hamlin 
Duncan and Victor D'Amico. The first pamphlet in the ART FOR 
BEGINNERS series designed as a means of self-instruction for 
persons working on their own and as a teacher-aid. It explains 
processes and materials in twenty projects, all of which are 
based on hand construction and can be done with a minimum of 
tools. It also sets forth the methods and techniques which have 








proved outstandingly successful at the War Veterans’ Art Center 
of the Museum. 96 pages; 134 plates; paper (desk sale only, no 
discount) $1.50; cloth $2.50. 


The Manual Industries of Peru, by Truman E. Bailey. This book 
recounts, step by step, the fascinating story of the economic and 
artistic rehabilitation of Peruvian handcrafts. The report covers 
the investigation of both ancient and modern materials and 


techniques, their practical dpplication in modern life, and the | 


establishment of a permanent handcraft center for commercial 
production. The project provides a brilliant and unique example 
of what might well be done in every country to utilize latent 
manual skills. 64 pages; 147 plates; 8% x 11”; $3.50. 


25% discount to members on both of the above publications. 


NEW POSTCARDS 


Two sets of postcards have been issued by the Photography 
Department and the Film Library. Photography presents six 
highlights from its Collection, including examples by Berenice 
Abbott, Cartier-Bresson, Edgerton, Evans, Man Ray and Weston. 
The movies group of eight cards contains celebrated scenes, 
from famous films by such stars as Chaplin, Pickford, Swanson, 
Keaton, Valentino and Garbo. Price 5¢ each, 6 for 25¢. 


THURSDAY EVENING HOURS 
DISCONTINUED 


To give people who could not visit the Museum during office 
hours the opportunity to come later, the Museum several years 
ago extended its closing hour to seven p.m. and remained open 
Thursday evening until ten p.m. The low attendance on Thursday 
evenings, however, plus the increased cost of keeping open has 
made it necessary to abandon the Thursday evening hours. The 
public hours for the Museum therefore are now 


Mondays through Saturdays: 12 noon to 7:00 p.m. 
Sundays: 1:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


with the film program shown every day, including Sundays, at 
3:00 and 5:30 p.m., except in the case of a few unusually long 
films which will have one showing only at 3:00 p.m. Members are 
advised to consult the printed schedule. 
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YOUSUF KARSH: Marian Anderson 


MUSIC 
and 
MUSICIANS 


This, the second in a series of smali group exhibitions exploring tendencies, techniques and directions in 
today’s photography, has been organized by Edward Steichen. The first exhibition consisted of the work of 
three young photographers, each represented by a series of pictures on a different theme. “MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS” presents six photographers, amateurs and professionals photographing one theme and 
similar subject matter but using different esthetic concepts, techniques and equipment. 

Two amateur photographers in this group, Adrian Siegel, a cellist in a symphony orchestra, and 
Fred Plaut, a sound-recording engineer, have both photographed subject matter related to their profes- 
sions—Siegel photographing conductors and musicians at work during rehearsals and recordings, and 
Plaut, conductors and musicians listening to the playback of their recordings. W. Eugene Smith's prints also 
represent musicians listening to music recordings. These various visualizations of “listening” are an indica- 
tion of unexplored potentialities in photogranhy. W. Eugene Smith’s photographs and those by Plaut and 
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GJON MILI: Jam Session—™Mili Studio 


Siegel are from 35mm negatives made without posing or arranging of the models and by the overhead 


lighting of the concert hall or the normal lighting of the recording studio. Yousuf Karsh is represented b 


classic studio portraits made with an 8 x 10 camera where the lighting and composition are the result of 
deliberate and carefully considered operations. Gjon Mili has used stroboscopic lighting from numero 
synchronized flash units to make one exposure, also successive strobo flashes to produce a pattern 0 
multiple images on one negative. Philippe Halsman’s portraits in action were made by the lighting fro 


several synchronized flashbulb units. 
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YOUSUF KARSH: Yehudi Menuhin PHILIPPE HALSMAN: Marian Anderson 
(below) ADRIAN SIEGEL: Arturo Toscanini HALSMAN: Yehudi Menuhin 














Top to bottom—FRED PLAUT: Bruno Walter & Joseph Szigeti. 
ADRIAN SIEGEL: Arturo Toscanini. Yehudi Menuhin. FRED PLAUT: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos 











BEAT ME, DADDY, F8 TO THE BAR! 
by Barnett Bildersee, PM 


“This is the story of a photograph which launched 
an exhibition. At least, it set off a chain reaction 
which ended up on the walls of the Museum of 
Modern Art as Music and Musicians. 

“Fred Plaut, who is an amateur photographer 
and a professional recording engineer, took it of 
Igor Stravinsky, in shirt sleeves, conducting during 
: the making of a record. It was just one of many pic- 
} tures of musicians taken by Plaut with his pocket- 
sized 35mm camera in the ordinary overhead light 
of the recording studio. 

“The picture, snapped at a moment when Stra- 
vinsky’s arms and face seemed to hold all the 
drama of a great symphony, caught the eye of an 
advertising art director. 

“It landed in the show window of a music shop 
where it caught the eye of Edward Steichen, direc- 
tor of the Museum's department of photography. 

“Steichen sent for Plaut, who has an ear for 
music as well as an eye for photography. Plaut 
arrived with a portfolio of photographs showing 
good amateur handling of a camera. He had used 
it simply to record some of the people he knew in 
moods he understood. 

“The wheels began to turn. 

“What Plaut had done to capture the emotions 
of musicians, using only his little camera and light 
as he found it, reminded Steichen of portraits of 
musicians by Yousuf Karsh, famed photographer of 
Churchill and Roosevelt. Each of Karsh’s pictures is 
the result of painstaking planning and the precise 
use of studio lights and camera. 

“Before the selection of photographers of musi- 
cians was complete it told a photographic story of 
music from Bach to boogie-woogie.” 





Top to bottom—W. EUGENE SMITH: Charles Munch. Artur Rod- 
zinski. FRED PLAUT: Adolf Busch. Darius Milhaud—Father & Son 
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GJON MILI: Stroboscopic sequence—Pas de Ballet 

















LE CIRQUE. Tempera. Marie Dhoruve (13 years) 


PAINTINGS by FRENCH CHILDREN 


The 20th Century has been called “The Century of 
ithe Child.”’ The child mind and its creative urge have 
been explored as never before. Nearly every coun- 
try has recognized the advantages of encouraging 
children to understand and enjoy art and also to 
draw and paint; an international institute for chil- 
dren's drawings has been established in Zurich. 
The paintings by French children from the J. M. 
| Paillard Collection were assembled over several 
years following annual competitions open to all 
/ French schools where painting was done or taught. 
The purpose of these competitions, which still con- 
tinue, is to encourage children to record their ideas 
) and impressions of the world around them, and to 


reveal innate talent. Each year a different subject 
was prescribed, such as The Seasons, Churches and 
Monuments, Waterways, Trades and Crafts, Work 
on the Farm, Fairs and Circuses, Sports, and The 
Liberation. The best paintings among the many thou- 
sands submitted have been selected each year by 
juries composed of eminent painters and art critics, 
and have been widely shown throughout France 
and in other European countries. The paintings 
which comprise the exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art have been selected by the Museum and 
were done by children of from five to sixteen years 
of age. After the New York showing, the exhibition 
will be sent to other cities in the United States. 
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L’HIVER A L’HOSPICE DES QUINZE-VINGT. Tempera. Jeanne Prevost (15 years) 


Looking at these paintings by French children we 
find, in general, either a powerful creative urge to 
express the simple essence of the thing seen, or 
else the child’s experience is recounted in full, with- 
out even the tiniest detail being forgotten. These 
paintings reveal impulses that are fundamentally 
creative. They bear evidence of the child’s ingen- 
ious transformation of realistic subject matter into 
original and personal expression. The approach is 
imaginative and uninhibited, they show an extraor- 
dinary sensibility not only to color but to pattern 
and texture as well. 

In comparison with the works of American chil- 
dren, which are generally larger in concept and 
bolder in execution, the French-work is small in 
size and exceedingly rich in detail. This differ- 
ence probably derives not only from custom but 
from different approaches on the part of the teach- 
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ers. American teachers now encourage bold free 
expression in large dimensions because they think 
it comes more naturally to the child and is more 
conducive to originality and therefore more bene- 
ficial to the development of his esthetic potentiali- 
ties. But there are periods in a child’s growth when 
he is preoccupied with detail and some children 
habitually work in this way. But the influence of the 
teacher is often permanent, and it is apparent that 
these French children have had remarkable guid- 
ance. The artistic aptitude of children flourishes 
under creative and understanding teachers and 
these pictures demonstrate the results that can be 
obtained when children are given intelligent en- 
couragement and freedom. 


Monroe Wheeler 
Director of Exhibitions 
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Right—LA SEINE A CLICHY. 
Watercolor. Denise Paris 


LE TENNIS. Tempera. 
(14 years) 


Nicole Vion 
(13 years) 
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LA COUTURIERE. Tempera. Yvelyne Lejeune (12 years) 
Below—LA VIE DES CHAMPS ET DE LA FERME. Tempera. Jacqueline Tirloir (15 years) 
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NTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 





low-cost 


for ¢ furniture 


design 








|Low-cost home furnishings and housing are among the most important factors in the national economy and 
‘the general welfare of the peoples of all countries. Governments and industry the world over are making 
every effort to find a solution for the housing problem but have as yet paid only scant attention to the 
design and production of good inexpensive furniture. 
| To serve the needs of the vast majority of people we must have furniture that is planned for small 
| apartments and houses, furniture that is well designed yet moderate in price, that is comfortable but not 
| bulky, and that can be easily moved, stored and cared for; in other words, mass-produced furniture that 
lis integrated to the needs of modern living, production and merchandising. 
The Museum of Modern Art and a group of leading furniture retailers have been greatly concerned 
with this problem. They are united in the belief that the means for its solution are available now. The spec- 
_tacular advances of technology have given us new materials, tools and production methods that have 
“already been successfully applied to many important branches of manufacture. Individual progressive 


furniture designers in many countries have done brilliant experimental work but have found it difficult to 


find ways to translate their ideas into reality. 

Furniture needs studying from many viewpoints, among which are size, function, price, available 
materials and manufacturing techniques. The problems of shipping and stock storage also have not been 
solved as completely as is desirable. These problems interlock and their joint solution would produce furni- 
ture new both in technique and in appearance. 

In order to solve the problem and to provide a powerful stimulus for designers and technicians in all 
countries to increase their efforts, the Museum of Modern Art and Museum Design Project, Inc., a non-profit 
organization set up by representatives of the trade, are sponsoring an international competition for the 
design of low-cost furniture. 

The sponsors of the project believe that this competition will draw the attention of designers and 
technicians from all over the world to this important problem and that it will produce handsome fresh 


designs leading to the manufacture and wide distribution of a new type of furniture for today’s homes. 
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This competition is intended to develop ideas for 
low-cost furniture suited to the living room, bed- 
rooms and dining areas of present-day small homes. 
Many such homes combine living and bedroom 
functions in the same area, requiring dual-purpose 
furniture. The many specialized kinds of furniture 
needed in homes group themselves into main cate- 
gories of seating, table and storage pieces. The 
design of good seating and storage pieces is more 
complicated than the design of tables, and for this 
reason prizes will be given to designs for seating 
and storage pieces from which entire groups of 
furniture (including tables) can be developed. 
Designs of two kinds are eligible: 

(1) Seating units for one or more persons, such as 
upright and lounge chairs, sofas, daybeds, 
benches and others 

(2) Storage units for household or personal effects 
or for both 

Pieces adaptable to more than one use are eligible. 
Competitors may submit entries for seating units or 
storage units or both, and there is no restriction on 
the number of entries one competitor may submit. 


DATES 


The competition opened January 5th and closes at 
midnight October 31, 1948. Entries postmarked 
later than this will be rejected. 


PRIZES 


Prizes will be awarded to designs which are capable 
of being developed into furniture groups for living 
rooms, bedrooms, and dining areas. 
best design for a 
seating unit 


best design for a 
storage unit 


First prize $5,000 First prize $5,000 
Second prize 2,500 Second prize 2,500 
Third prize 1,250 Third prize 1,250 


Special research teams, described in the section headed 
“Who May Compete,” will be required to submit reports, and a 
special Research Report Prize of $2,500 will be awarded to 
the team submitting the best report. 


The jury retains the right not to award any of the 
prizes if it finds no entries of sufficient merit. 
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THE JURY 


Alfred Averbach: Design and Merchandising Cop. 
sultant; former Editor, “Retailing” 

Catherine Baver: Housewife; Housing Expert 

Luis de Florez: Consulting Engineer; former Deputy 
Chief of Naval Research, United States Navy 

Rene d’Harnoncourt: Director of Curatorial Depart. 
ments, Museum of Modern Art 





Hugh Lawson: Divisional Merchandise Manager oj 
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Home Furnishings, Carson Pirie Scott & Company const! 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe: Director, Department of 

Architecture, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Gordon Russell: Director, Council of Industrial De. 

sign, Great Britain 

The awards will be made by the jury within two 
months after the closing of the competition. Winners 
will be notified promptly by telegraph. The jurors 
will eet in as many sessions as are needed for 
careful judging. 

The decision of the jurors will be final. 


WHO MAY COMPETE 


The competition is open to designers in all countries. 
Employees of the Museum of Modern Art and of 
Museum Design Project, Inc., are not eligible to 
compete. 


In addition to individual competitors, not more than ten 
design-research teams consisting of outstanding designers 
working in collaboration with technological laboratories will be 
selected by the Museum of Modern Art and given a research 
grant. These teams will be asked to submit a research report to 
supplement the regularly required entries. 


THE ORIGINALITY OF ENTRIES 


All designs submitted must be the original creation 
of the competitor and his exclusive property. A 
design is ineligible if it has previously been pro- 
duced for sale, or if any manufacturer, distributor 
or any person other than the competitor has any 
rights to it. A design is still eligible if experimental 
models of it exist which have been seen by only a 
small number of people. 
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PRESENTATION OF ENTRIES 


All drawings shall be submitted on 20 by 30 sketch 
boards or the equivalent. Drawings on tracing 
paper or other paper may be mounted on boards 
of this size. 

Drawings may be in any medium, and arranged 
in any way on the boards. 

Each piece must be shown in sufficient drawings 
(plans or half-plans, sections, elevations, details of 
construction, etc.) so that the piece can be built 
from these drawings. Scale of drawings is left to 
the competitor's discretion, and may vary as he 
sees fit. It is suggested that in general the scale of 
3”=1'-0” be used. The scale of every drawing 
must be clearly indicated. All important dimensions 
must be shown and materials clearly specified. 

In addition to the technical drawings, each piece 
must be shown in a colored perspective or isometric 
at a large enough scale to give an accurate idea 
of the appearance of the finished piece. 
Competitors are required to send in a working 
model of each seating or storage unit submitted, 
not less than '4 full size. 

All material entered in the competition must be 
marked only with the competition number; see 
section headed “Anonymity of Entries.” 


Suggested Additional Material (not required) 


Photographs of models or of actual furniture, 
samples of construction and finishes may be sub- 
mitted but are not required; they must be marked 
with the competition number and no other identify- 
ing mark. 


ANONYMITY OF ENTRIES 


Submissions shall bear no identifying name or 
symbol. Each design submitted shall have the com- 
petition number of the competitor printed clearly 
in figures one inch high on the upper right hand 
corner of the sheet. The competition number shall 
be clearly marked directly on each model and on 
each piece of additional material submitted. The 
number of each submission will be the only means 





of identification; any other indication of identity 
will disqualify the entry. 

A competitor may submit any number of separate 
entries; each entry will carry the designer's com- 
petition number in the manner stated above. 

The Museum of Modern Art cannot take any 
responsibility for entries sent in without numbers or 
for entries whose numbers are not firmly attached 
and clearly legible. 


SENDING ENTRIES TO COMPETITION 


Entries may be sent prepaid by Parcel Post or 
Railway Express. Entries must be addressed to: 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Director 

Museum of Modern Art Furniture Competition 

c/o Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Company 

801 Seventh Avenue 

New York 19, New York 
Entries may also be delivered by hand to the 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Company from 
9 to 12 o'clock and 1 to 4 o'clock on weekdays, up 
to and including October 29, 1948. 


RETURN OF ENTRIES 


Competitors should indicate on the Entry Blank in 
the designated space whether they wish to have 
their submissions returned if they fail to win a prize. 
Entries whose return is not requested will be de- 
stroyed after six months. 

While the Museum will exercise every reason- 
able care, it will not be responsible for loss or 
damage to designs entered in the competition. 


DESIGN OWNERSHIP 


All designs submitted to this contest will remain the 
property of the designers with the limitations on 
prize-winning designs specified in the section headed 
“Manufacture and Sale of Prize-winning Designs.” 

The drawings and related entries of prize-winning 
designs will become the property of the Museum of 
Modern Art. The Museum may ask permission to 
retain drawings and related entries of other than 
the prize-winning designs for exhibition purposes 
and possible inclusion in its collection. 





MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
PRIZE-WINNING DESIGNS 


Museum Design Project, Inc., a sponsor of the com- 
petition, will endeavor to arrange for the manufac- 
ture and sale of the prize-winning designs in the 
United States. 

Each designer who wins an award in the com- 
petition agrees that during a period of six months 
after the award of prizes he will negotiate for the 
use of his prize-winning designs in the manufacture 
and sale of furniture with such United States manu- 
facturers only as are designated by Museum Design 
Project, Inc. 

Museum Design Project, Inc., agrees that in any 
negotiations for the manufacture and sale of fur- 
niture based on prize-winning designs the basis of 
compensation to the designer shall be a royalty of 
not less than 3% on all sales of such furniture or a 
flat amount agreed to as equivalent to such royalty. 

In order to maintain the essential character and 
integrity of the prize-winning designs, the Museum 
will arbitrate controversies arising from any changes 
suggested during the process of realizing the de- 
signs. The designs as finally produced must be 
approved by the designer and by the Museum, and 
only designs so approved may be identified with 
the name of the Museum of Modern Art or with this 
competition. 

No design based on competition entries may be 
identified with the name of the Museum or with the 
competition without specific approval of the Museum. 


EXHIBITION 


The Museum will exhibit the winning entries and the 
manufactured furniture if this latter is realized in a 
form satisfactory to the designers and to the Mu- 
seum. It may also exhibit additional entries of merit 
which did not win prizes. Several other museums, 
and stores cooperating with Museum Design Project, 
Inc., are expected to hold exhibitions in the United 
States and in other countries. These exhibitions will 
be based on and limited to the material selected 
for exhibition by the Museum of Modern Art. 








Entry blank—competition number 


Entry blanks may be obtained by writing 
to the Competition Director. A competitor 
should fill out the blank, keep the number 
stub and return the entry blank to the 
Museum. This will not obligate him to sub- 
mit an entry. A competitor needs only one 
number even if he submits more than one 
entry. Also, questions about the competition 
may be sent to the Competition Director: 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Director 
Department of Industrial Design 
Museum of Modern Art 

11 West 53 Street 

New York 19, New York 


No questions postmarked later than mid- 
night April 30, 1948 will be answered. 

To answer these questions one bulletin 
will be issued to all competitors who have 
registered. This bulletin will contain all 
official changes in the rules of the com- 
petition as originally announced. 











ABOUT THE SPONSORING 
MERCHANTS 


Museum Design Project, Inc. was founded by a group 
of prominent forward-looking retail furniture mer- 
chants. Its steering committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Harry Fish, includes Nathan S. Sachs, Harry 
1. Stern, Harry M. Epstine and Harry Coplan. Repre- 
senting leading merchants throughout the United 
States, Museum Design Project, Inc. is working for 
the improvement of low-cost furniture through en- 
couragement of design talent and research activities, 
as exemplified in this competition. 

The retail stores in 160 cities that have thus far 
contributed to this activity, and others in other cities 
that may join them, will naturally be the outlets 
through which all designs executed as a result of 
this competition will first be made available to the 
American public. 
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hat is Happening to Modern Architecture? 


A Symposium 
At the Museum of Modern Art 





Johnson 
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Chermayeft 
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A symposium for architects was held in the Auditorium of the Museum of Modern An 


on the evening of February 11, 1948. The discussion was based on an excerpt from the 
Skyline by Lewis Mumford in The New Yorker, October 11, 1947, which follows:* 


Meanwhile, new winds are beginning to blow, and 
presently they may hit even backward old New York. 
The very critics, such as Henry-Russell Hitchcock, who 
twenty years ago were identifying the “modern” in 
architecture with Cubism in painting and with a general 
glorification of the mechanical and the impersonal and 
aesthetically puritanic have become advocates of the 
personalism of Frank Lloyd Wright. Certainly Le 
Corbusier’s dictum of the twenties—that the modern 
house is a machine for living in—has become old hat. 
The modern accent is on living, not on the machine. 
(This change must hit hardest those academic American 
modernists who imitated Le Corbusier and Mies van 
der Rohe and Gropius, as their fathers imitated the 
reigning lights of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.) Sigfried 
Giedion, once a leader of the mechanical rigorists, has 
come out for the monumental and the symbolic, and 
among the younger people an inclination to play with 
the “feeling” elements in design—with color, texture, 
even painting and sculpture—has become insuppres- 
sible. ‘““Functionalism,” writes a rather pained critic in a 
recent issue of the Architectural Review of London, “‘the 
only real aesthetic faith to which the modern architect 
could lay claim in the inter-war years, is now, if not re- 
pudiated, certainly called into question . .. by those who 
were formerly its most illustrious supporters.” 

We are bound to hear more of this development dur- 
ing the next decade, but I am not alarmed by the pros- 
pect. What was called functionalism was a one-sided 
interpretation of function, and it was an interpretation 
that Louis Sullivan, who popularized the slogan ‘Form 
follows function,” never subscribed to. The rigorists 
placed the mechanical functions of a building above its 
human functions; they neglected the feelings, the senti- 
ments, and the interests of the person who was to occupy 
it. Instead of regarding engineering as a foundation for 
form, they treated it as an end. This kind of archi- 
tectural onesidedness was not confined to the more arid 
practitioners. Frank Lloyd Wright, it is said, once 
turned upon a client—let’s call him John Smith—who 
had added a few pleasant rugs and comfortable Aalto 
chairs to Mr. Wright’s furnishings, and exclaimed, 


*(By permission copyright 1947, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.) 


“You have ruined this place completely, and you have 
disgraced me. This is no longer a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house. It is a John Smith house now.” 

Well, it was time that some of our architects re. 
membered the non-mechanical and non-formal elements 
in architecture, and that they remembered what a 
building says as well as what it does. A house, as the 
Uruguayan architect Julio Vilamajé has put it, should 
be as personal as one’s clothes and should fit the family 
life just as well. This is not a new doctrine in the United 
States. People like Bernhard Maybeck and William 
Wilson Wurster, in California, always practiced it, and 
they took good care that their houses did not resemble 
factories or museums. So I don’t propose to join the 
solemn gentlemen who, aware of this natural reaction 
against a sterile and abstract modernism, are predicting 
a return to the graceful stereotypes of the eighteenth 
century. Rather, I look for the continued spread, to 
every part of the country, of that native and humane 
form of modernism one might call the Bay Region style, 
a free yet unobtrusive expression of the terrain, the 
climate, and the way of life on the Coast. That style 
took root about fifty years ago in Berkeley, California, 
in the early work of John Galen Howard and Maybeck, 
and by now, on the Coast, it is simply taken for granted; 
no one out there is foolish enough to imagine that there 
is any other proper way of building in our time. The 
style is actually a product of the meeting of Oriental 
and Occidental architectural traditions, and it is far 
more truly a universal style than the so-called inter- 
national style of the nineteen-thirties, since it permits 
regional adaptations and modifications. Some of the 
best examples of this at once native and universal tradi- 
tion are being built in New England. The change that is 
now going on in both Europe and America means only 
that modern architecture is past its adolescent period, 
with its quixotic purities, its awkward self-conscious- 
ness, its assertive dogmatism. The good young archi- 
tects today are familiar enough with the machine and 
its products and processes to take them for granted, 
and so they are ready to relax and enjoy themselves 
a little. That will be better for all of us. 

Lewis Mumrorp 
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Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Peter Blake, Marcel Breuer, Walter Gropius, F rederick Gutheim, 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Philip C. Johnson, Edgar J. Kaufmann, Jr., Albert Mangones, 
John McAndrew, Walter McQuade, George H. Nelson, Matthew Nowicki, Eero Saarinen, 
Vincent Scully, Edward D. Stone, Christopher Tunnard, ‘Mario H. G. Torres, Ralph 
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What is Happening to Modern Architecture? 


Those who came to the Museum of Modern Art’s symposium on “What is Happening to Modern 
Architecture?” heard no easy answers to a hard question. As a formal symposium, the evening 
failed. No conclusion was reached; the question remained unsolved. However, the meeting suc- 
ceeded in presenting a significant cross-section of current architectural thought, diverse, conflicting, 
often stimulating, as much a part of the process of architecture as plans and specifications. 

Two points of view dominated the discussion. They were not the points originally planned. 
The talk was expected to balance neatly between two groups: the originators of the term “‘Inter- 
national Style,” and the upholders of the English-invented reaction to it, called the “New Empiti- 
cism,” with its American counterpart, the new humanism of the “Bay Region” school. The contro- 
versy was soon reduced to something much more basic: those who spoke in terms of style and 
standards, and those who denounced all labels and “isms” as secondary to the problem of pro- 
duction. 

In the first group, Alfred H. Barr, Jr. and Henry-Russell Hitchcock redefined the International 
Style. Gerhard Kallmann, English architect, defended the New Empiricism, and at the end of the 
meeting Lewis Mumford came to the rescue of his much misinterpreted definition of “Bay Region” 
architecture. 

Christopher Tunnard pointed out the need for the reconciliation of public taste and good 
architectural performance, suggesting the study of the monuments of the past as a possible cor- 
rective prescription. Frederick Gutheim upheld the language of style as essential to the qualitative 
judgment of the critic. 

Those who took exception to the historical approach were Walter Gropius, Marcel Breuer, 
Ralph Walker, Peter Blake, Eero Saarinen, George Nelson, and Carl Koch. Nelson, Blake, and 
Koch laid the greatest stress on the immediate, practical aims of architecture: the need for increased 
production and industrialized building. 

The following text is a summary of the talk of the evening. Some changes have been necessary. 
The entire question period at the end of the symposium, with its interesting contributions by Serge 
Chermayeff, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., John McAndrew, Isamu Noguchi, Matthew Nowicki, Eero 
Saarinen, Vincent Scully and others has been eliminated only because of the lack of space. Carl 
Koch’s undelivered speech and the post mortem correspondence between Mr. Mumford and Mr. 
Barr have been added in the interest of a more complete record. 

Mr. Mumford, acting as moderator, opened the meeting and introduced the first speaker. 
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Alfred H. Barr, Jr.: 


It gives me special pleasure to have Lewis 
Mumford here as our Chairman. Many of you 
will remember that sixteen years ago he con- 
tributed an important article on housing to the 
Museum’s exhibition of modern architecture 
which Philip Johnson organized. I recall, too, 
that he spoke at the first symposium on archi- 
tecture ever held by the Museum. 

[have read with care Mr. Mumford’s piece in 
The New Yorker, which is the basis of tonight’s 
discussion. If we differ this evening, lay it to the 
fact that it is hard for two old soldiers to re- 
member a campaign in exactly the same way. 
Yet, I believe, at least at this stage of the eve- 
ning, that we are still fundamentally on the 
same side. We are on the side of architecture as 
an art rather than on the side of mere building, 
however structurally efficient, commercially 
successful, sentimentally effective, humanisti- 
cally plausible, or domestically agreeable that 
building may be. 

I am not an architect nor a critic nor an 
historian of architecture. Please consider me a 
kind of “‘kibitzer” or back-seat driver. Believe 
me, if | were not an irresponsible amateur, I 
would never have the courage to speak at all in 
this highly professional gathering. 

It is almost impossible in a few minutes to 
present a point of view about so complicated 
and confused a matter as the history of recent 
architecture. 

Let me go back to the year 1932. That was 
the year the Museum put on its first show of 
modern architecture, and the year that Hitch- 
cock and Johnson published their book, The 
International Style. I have read through this 
book again during the past few days and have 
marked a few passages to read to you, first from 
the preface, which the authors asked me to 
write in my usual function of back-seat driver: 
“Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Johnson have 
studied contemporary architecture with some- 
thing of the scholarly care and critical exact- 





ness customarily expended upon Classical or 
Mediaeval periods. This book presents their 
conclusions, which seem to me of extraordinary 
importance. For they have proven beyond any 
reasonable doubt, I believe, that there exists 
today a modern style as original, as consistent, 
as logical, and as widely distributed as any in 
the past. The authors have called it the Inter- 
national Style. 

“To many, this assertion of a new style will 
seem arbitrary and dogmatic, for it has become 
almost customary to say that we are in a 
‘period of gestation,’ that we have ‘not. yet 
arrived at a consistent style.’ 

“This uncertainty of direction is clearly 
demonstrated by two recent magazine articles.” 
These articles were written, as I remember it, 
at the end of 1931 and early in 1932, one of 
them on European, and one on American archi- 
tecture. ‘The first, called New Building for the 
New Age, is illustrated by photographs of six 
buildings supposedly representative of ‘what is 
happening in architecture on the continent of 
Europe.’ They include Saarinen’s prewar— 
that is, pre-1914—railway station at Helsing- 
fors; the bizarre Expressionist Einstein Tower 
of 1920 at Potsdam, and a ponderous depart- 
ment store, both by Mendelsohn; Tengbom’s 
Concert Hall at Stockholm with its portico of 
tall decagonal columns surmounted by Corin- 
thian capitals; a school by Dudok, one of the 
more advanced members of the conservative 
Amsterdam group; and. a theatrical Danish 
church facade derived from Hanseatic Gothic 
prototypes.” 

The second article—I think it was in the 
Times magazine—is called Poets in Steel. It is “‘a 
characteristic essay on modern American archi- 
tecture, primarily concerning itself with sky- 
scrapers, although one of Mr. Cram’s churches 
is illustrated, and Frank Lloyd Wright is men- 
tioned only to be dismissed as a mere theorist. 
But skyscrapers are accepted as ‘one of the most 
magnificent developments of our: times’— 
Romanesque, Mayan, Assyrian, Renaissance, 
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Aztec, Gothic, and especially Modernistic— 
everything from the stainless steel gargoyles of 
the Chrysler Building to the fantastic mooring 
mast on top of the Empire State. No wonder 
that some of us who have been appalled by this 
chaos turn with the utmost interest and ex- 
pectancy to the International Style.” 

We realized at the time that this announce- 
ment of a new style would seem arbitrary and 
even dogmatic and that it would meet with re- 
sistance from many quarters—from the general 
public, which is usually reluctant to accept any- 
thing new in the arts; from academic conserva- 
tists, of course; from the half modern designers 
of the buildings just listed; and from the very 
architects who had themselves laid the founda- 
tions of the new style. 

For the progressive architect of the second 
quarter of the twentieth century has distrusted 
the idea of style. Style smacked of the Beaux 
Arts, of the academic, superficial, and intro- 
spective. Style was somehow felt to be a menace 
to the individual freedom of the architect and 
to the free development of architecture itself. 

We were aware of this in 1932; in fact, Hitch- 
cock and Johnson were at times reluctant to 
use “International Style” at all. But it was ob- 
vious that the style had been born and needed 
a name. We wanted to emphasize this fact in 
the name, and because the style had developed 
in several countries at once we felt “‘inter- 
national” would be a reasonable and neutral 
adjective. 

Since then, architects and critics alike have 
questioned the term, often referring to it as the 
**so-called”” International Style; yet, no one 
since that time has thought of a better term, 
nor, I believe, a term more widely used. Per- 
haps I should say “misused,” for in spite of 
every effort on our part, the term has often been 
used interchangeably with the word, “func- 
tionalism.” 

Now, it is true, of course, that the principle of 
functionalism helped generate the new archi- 
tectural forms of the 1920’s and thereby con- 
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tributed to the International Style, but fune. 
tionalism was and still is a principle of building 
design which stops short of architecture. To us, 
in 1932, the cold, mechanical, utilitarianism 
preached by Giedion and Hannes Meyer seemed 
a denial of architecture as an art. By the same 
token, we felt that the cynical parody of func. 
tionalism which we found among certain Amer. 
ican architects was equally debasing. I refer to 
the theory that architecture is not an art, but a 
business or an industry in which design is 
simply a commodity to be furnished as a super. 
ficial afterthought. 

I find that much of this book was devoted to 
defending architecture against these scientific 
functionalists on the one hand and commercial 
functionalists on the other. We even considered 
using the term, “‘post-functionalism,” to make 
absolutely clear that the new style was super- 
seding functionalism. 

Another misconception current today is that 
International Style was conceived as a kind of 
rigid strait-jacket requiring architects to design 
cubistic, white stucco boxes on Lally columns, 
with flat roofs and glass walls. In 1932, Hitch- 
cock and Johnson put the matter differently: 

“The idea of style as the frame of potential 
growth, rather than as a fixed and crushing 
mould, has developed with the recognition of 
underlying principles such as archeologists dis- 
cern in the great styles of the past. The princi- 
ples are few and broad. They are not mere 
formulas of proportion such as distinguish the 
Doric from the Ionic order; they are funda- 
mental, like the organic verticality of the 
Gothic or the rhythmical symmetry of the 
Baroque. There is, first, a new conception of 
architecture as volume rather than as mass, 
Secondly, regularity rather than axial sym- 
metry serves as the chief means of ordering 
design. These two principles, with a third pro- 
scribing arbitrary applied decoration, mark the 
productions of the International Style. 

“This new style is not international in the 
sense that the production of one country is just 
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like that of another. Nor is it so rigid that the 
work of various leaders is not clearly distin- 
guishable. The International Style has become 
evident and definable only gradually as dif- 
ferent innovators throughout the world have 
successfully carried out parallel experiments.” 

On rereading this book, I find, too, that the 
authors did not dogmatize about materials. 
They praised Mies van der Rohe and Le 
Corbusier for their then recent desertion of flat 
stucco for fieldstone and marble. About wood, 
which was generally neglected by the modern 
architects of the twenties, they wrote: “In 
many regions, wood, for example, is economi- 
cally the most satisfactory material. For certain 
types of building, its relative impermanence is 
not a disadvantage. Nor is there anything in 
wooden construction which makes it unsuitable 
to the esthetic or the functional disciplines of 
the contemporary style.” 

Nor did they ignore the human needs of the 
clients. On the contrary, they made fun of the 
doctrinaire functionalists who designed housing 
for “some proletarian superman of the future,” 
and insisted that “there should be a balance 
between evolving houses for scientific living and 
providing comfortable houses for ordinary liv- 
ing.” They welcomed the idea of national and 
personal variants of the style. They paid honor 
to Frank Lloyd Wright, not only as the most 
important single source of the style, but also as 
the magnificent living example of romantic 
individualism. 

They concluded their book with these words: 

“The International Style is broad and elastic 
enough for many varying talents and for many 
decades of development. We have, as the 
Egyptians had or the Chinese, as the Greeks 
and our own ancestors in the Middle Ages be- 
fore us, a style which orders the visible mani- 
festation of a certain close relationship between 
structure and function. Regardless of specific 
types of structure or of function, the style has a 
definable esthetic. That esthetic, like modern 
technics, will develop and change; it will hardly 


cease to exist. [t is found in the humblest build- 
ings, as well as in monuments, fully archi- 
tectural. Those who have buried architecture, 
whether from a thwarted desire to continue the 
past or from an overanxiety to modify and 
hurry on the future, have been premature: We 
have an architecture still.” 

What has happened to the International 
Style since 1932, particularly in this country? 
That it has been very widely influential, I think 
no one will deny. One has only to study our 
architectural magazines, the real estate pages of 
our newspapers, the work done in our archi- 
tectural schools to see that the Style has largely 
transformed architecture in this country. Of 
course, Frank Lloyd Wright would deny that 
he has been influenced himself, but I invite you 
to draw your own conclusions after you have 
compared his designs made before 1932 with his 
more recent work. 

Of course .the Style has developed and 
changed and mellowed. It has even generated 
reactions and created new opponents here and 
abroad. We may mention in passing the bitter 
hostility of Hitler and his National Socialist 
architects to the International Style. Fortu- 
nately, this is now a matter of history. But paral- 
lel to the German reaction has been the Soviet 
revival of the stylistic chaos and pomposities of 
the nineteenth century in the name of prole- 
tarian taste and socialist realism. In this coun- 
try at the present moment, I would say that 
our best architects take the style for granted so 
far as large buildings are concerned, whether 
they be office buildings, apartment houses, 
schools, stores, airports, or, most appropriately, 
the new buildings for the United Nations. 

We have among us, however, some old-line 
functionalists, some orthodox social realists 
and, lastly, the designers of houses, in the style 
which Mr. Mumford has proposed might be 
called the “Bay Region Style.” 

That there has developed during the past ten 
years an informal and ingratiating kind of 
wooden domestic building cannot be denied, 
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Wurster’s Reynolds House 


Barr: “That there has developed an informal and ingrati- 
ating kind of wooden domestic building cannot be denied.” 


but if one studies British, Swiss, and Scandi- 
navian architectural magazines, it is clear that 
this style, too, is international. Indeed, I think 


.we might call this kind of building the Inter- 


national Cottage Style, for it appears to be a 
kind of domestication of the International Style 
itself, a kind of neue Gemiitlichkeit with which to 
supersede the neue Sachlichkeit of the 1920's. It 
would seem to fulfill Hitcheock and Johnson’s 
suggestion made in 1932 that more wood be 
used in modern architecture. At the same time, 
it answers their criticism of the doctrinaire 
functionalists for not providing “comfortable 
houses for ordinary living.” 

It is significant, however, that when such a 
master of the Cottage Style as William Wurster 
is faced with a problem of designing an office 
building or a great project for the United Na- 
tions, he falls back upon a pretty orthodox 
version of the International Style. 

Now, in deference to our Chairman, I should 
like to end my remarks with a quotation from 
his essay on housing written for the Museum 
catalog in 1932. Apropos of the great Inter- 
national Style housing projects around Cologne 
and Frankfort, he writes: “In these experi- 
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ments, one witnesses the growing integration of 
modern architecture, an integration with the 
land itself, with human beings and their needs, 
Those who cling to the ideal of the romantic 
cottage, however that ideal is betrayed and 
soiled by present-day actualities, are doubtless 
incapable of appreciating the esthetic achieve. 
ment of these new housing projects. It is as if 
they rejected the automobile because it does not 
resemble a sedan chair. But the romantic cot. 
tage is not a universal form.” 

And he concludes: “The eye is gratified by 
the new architecture, not alone because its 
order and composure is the essence of all sound 
architecture; the eye is likewise happy because 
every other function of the mind and body is in 
effective rhythm.” 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock: 


Mr. Barr has made it almost unnecessary for 
me to speak, having quoted so freely from what 
Mr. Johnson and I wrote more than fifteen 
years ago. He had more courage than I. | 
couldn’t bring myself to reread it. I was grati- 
fied to see that Mr. Johnson and I had provid- 
ed, as it were, so many emergency exits. 

However, considering some of the things that 
have happened since, to which he made refer- 
ence, I would like to point out that at the time 
we wrote the book, Le Corbusier had already 
designed the Errazuris house in South America, 
and that certainly shows some of the essential 
characteristics of the new Cottage Style. And he 
himself referred to the use of rubble walls in 
Madame de Mandrot’s house at Le Pradet, as 
well as the Swiss Pavilion. As we look around 
today, a great deal of what is happening was 
presaged by things that happened quite a long 
time ago and was, if I may say so, apparently 
provided for in the loose frame that Mr. John- 
son and I drew around the concept of an inter- 
national style. 
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Mr. Barr thinks it a little bold to assume a 
victory, but it has seemed to me almost as if we 
could now consider International Style to be 
synonymous with the phrase “Modern Archi- 
tecture”; so long as we put the emphasis on 
architecture and do not thereby imply just any 
building of the present period. 

But our subject this evening is “What Is 
Happening to Modern Architecture?” One 
thing that is happening, it seems to me, is the 
fact, not only that there are so many of us on 
the platform this evening, but that there are so 
many of you in the audience. 

The subject of architecture in the broadest 
and the deepest sense is on the carpet once 
more. The criticism—for it is a criticism—that 
is implicit not so much in the work of the Bay 
Region as in the work of certain Swedish and 
Swiss architects (not to speak of Dutch archi- 
tects whose work has lately been described and 
illustrated in the foreign magazines), is a criti- 
cism of the International Style conceived in a 
limited sense, as if it were literally true that Le 
Corbusier’s houses had been merely machines 
in which to live. 

It seems to me, however, that this criticism 
and the steps that have been taken are to be 
subsumed in a more general problem: that is, 
the problem of expression in architecture. Par- 
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Le Corbusier’s Errazuris House 


Hitchcock: “* . . . the Errazuris house in South America 
certainly shows some of the essential characteristics of the 
new Cottage Style.” 


allel with the critical interest in the Cottage 
Style has been a critical interest manifested 
curiously enough by Mr. Giedion in the ques- 
tion of monumentality. 

The Cottage Style is concerned apparently 
with giving a more domestic, a looser and an 
easier expression, to domestic architecture, or— 
as the nineteenth century would call it—the 
individual, detached villa residence. That, it 
seems to me, is one of the difficulties about that 
particular new phase of expression—that its 
activities are centered on what is frankly not 
one of the important problems of the archi- 
tecture of the present day. 

The individual, detached residence is always 
a good field for experiment but it is of very 
little statistical consequence today, and in the 
housing field it is mass and group housing and 
various kinds of production of housing compo- 
nents which are of serious importance. 

In the field of monumentality, we have the 
United Nations buildings, by their size and 
scale a monument. Whether, under the circum- 
stances (which amount to a sort of committee 
design), they will have a strong, symbolic ex- 
pression of their significance, I should doubt. 
The circumstances make it difficult. 

Monumental expression is the most difficult 
expression to obtain. Pseudo-monumental ex- 
pression is easy to obtain. Pseudo-monumental 
expression has, perhaps, in the United Nation 
buildings been rejected, but that a new monu- 
mentality will find its expression there, I doubt. 

However, the more we build of large housing 
projects the sooner the time will come when we 
will need focal monuments, even if those focal 
monuments are only small “pubs,” public 
houses which many English architects dream 
about being allowed to build when their 
hundred thousand dwellings are completed. 

There are, of course, other kinds of expression 
besides monumentality and domesticity or that 
particular expression which interests English 
intellectuals so much—the expression of the 
village “pub.” There are expressions of gaiety, 
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such as was once achieved so superbly within 
the frame of the International Style by Asplund 
in the Stockholm Exposition of 1930, and which 
later expositions have so signally failed to 
achieve. There is also the sort of expression 
which is concerned with places of amusement. 
There is the expression of commercial life, which 
I think we are now inclined to agree is not ade- 
quately brought out by the spike on the 
Chrysler Building or the mast on the Empire 
State Building. It actually was intended for 
mooring Zeppelins. There is also the interesting 
problem of expression for “atomic” archi- 
tecture, for the housing of cyclotrons, and for 
scientific buildings in general. 

It may be said that our International Style 
in its most obvious and lowest common denom- 
inator is most successful at expressing indus- 
trial life—factories, dams, powerhouses, such as 
those of the TVA. They are esthetically viable. 

It is hard, unless we turn to that extraor- 
dinary man, Frank Lloyd Wright, to find 
much wealth or variety or range of expression 
in modern architecture at the present time. 
Tremendous opportunities lie ahead—I am 
now talking not about something that has 
happened, but something which I hope is going 
to happen. 

Now, with Mr. Wright there is a danger, for 
he is obviously the Michelangelo of the twen- 
tieth century. Michelangelo was not good for 
his contemporaries and, least of all, for his stu- 
dents. But Michelangelo, in a period of con- 
siderable confusion, was a master who looked 
forward, not to what was going to happen in 
ten years, but to what was going to happen in 
fifty years. 

I would like to believe, therefore, that Mr. 
Wright is aimed ’way beyond any simple 
“humanization” which may be desirable in the 
immediate present. We can read off Mr. Wright 
and only hope that he has another ten or twenty 
years of production, for, frankly, I do not see 
anybody in the world who has his capacity for 
variety of expression. A range of expression 
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Wright's Taliesin West 


Hitchcock: ““Mr. Wright is obviously the Michelangelo of 


the twentieth century.” 


sufficient for several centuries seems to be con- 
centrated in that man’s last few years’ projects, 
as shown in the January number of the Forum. 

We cannot learn from Mr. Wright, but he can 
indicate to us, as Mr. Barr has suggested, that 
he is less of an enemy of the International Style 
than he claims to be, and that there are many 
possibilities of expression within the frame of 
reference of modern architecture. 

We are not, therefore, ready for a reaction, as 
some of the more articulate defenders of the 
new Cottage Style believe. 


Walter Gropius: 


As our topic for tonight, part of an article of 
Mr. Lewis Mumford’s was sent around to the 
speakers, and I must start by apologizing to 
Mr. Mumford for disagreeing on some basic 
points, but I will try to behave. 

I quote: “The modern accent on living is on 
the machine.” But didn’t the initiators of the 
movement in modern architecture preach just 
that? We thought, of course, man should be the 
focus, but the machine was part of his life 80 
we cannot exclude it. | might mention some 
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personal experiences we had in the Bauhaus. 
There was an endless violent fight in the Bau- 
haus over our attempt at a new way of life, 
which penetrated all our doings. Kandinsky for 
example had a very good formula, saying, 
*Let’s not say ‘either/or,’ any more but ‘and’; 
let’s not exclude anything but include every- 
thing.” 

In an exhibition in 1923, under the title, 
“Art and Technics in New Unity,” the prob- 
lems of humanizing the machine were discussed 
to a great extent, and functionalism for us 
meant embracing the psychological problems, 
as well as the material ones. 

The word, ““functionalism,” has been taken too 
materially. This is evident from my own writ- 
ings, from writings by Le Corbusier and others 
of the period. The elements of the new approach 
were then apparent, but we felt that the new 
generation was facing the task of refining this 
approach and making it more subtle, more 
palatable to the people, and that is exactly 
what happened. 

Today, we are more articulate, more mellow, 
but the principles have not changed very much. 
Is the machine for living really “old hat” if we 
see its meaning without taking the slogan out 
of context? 

At the time when it was written, emphasis 
was not so much on the machine itself as on the 
greater use of the machine in service for human 
life. 1 was interested, as early as 1910, in pre- 
fabrication and wrote my first essay about it. 
Looking back I think that we dealt not too 
much with the machine but too little. We are 
still enslaved by the machine and its possibili- 
ties for business instead of making it our obedi- 
ent slave for the good life. 

In the same book in which Le Corbusier 
wrote “the machine for living,” there is on a 
prominent page, “Architecture reaches beyond 
utilitarian problems. Here, human passion 
creates a drama out of inert materials” —which 
does not sound like machine worship—or does 
it? Does the coining of styles help us? Don’t we 


talk too much about styles and “isms”? What 
we have looked for in architecture today is a 
new approach, not yet a style. A style is a suc- 
cessive repetition of an expression which has 
become settled, as a common denominator. The 
emphasis on the “isms” and the intellectual 
interpretation of present movements as styles 
obscures the creative men behind the new 
doings. 

Our life is not yet settled, so modern archi- 
tecture is not yet settled. It is in the making. 
Instead, the flow of continuous growth, the 
change in expression in accordance with the 
change in life, should be underlined. 

As to the rigorists, they are not limited to 
the modern school. They are a part of the Beaux 
Arts as well as the modernists, and I should 
like to underline the fact that Sigfried Giedion 
in all his writings fought violently against the 
Swiss rigorists. 

The life functions in a building are too often 
violated by preconceived formalism and too 
often the design of a building appears pre- 
cocious, when it is not sufficiently backed up by 
the designer’s knowledge of the realities in- 
volved in the problem or by sufficient experi- 
ence in the crafts and industrial processes. It is 
often still too much an end in itself instead of 
being an integrated part of a new contem- 
porary conception of a better community life, 
which is our basic aim. 

Instead, we are concerned with “isms” and 
styles. Styles, in my opinion, should be named 
and outlined by the historian for past periods 
only. In the present, we still lack the distance 
necessary for proper impersonal judgment 
because we are all jealous. Why don’t we leave 
to the future historians the settlement of the 
history of today’s growth in architecture? 

I was struck by the definition of the Bay 
Region Style as something new, characterized 
by an expression of the terrain, the climate, and 
the way of life, for that was almost precisely, 
in the same words, the initial aim of the leading 
modernists in the world twenty-five years back. 
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The difference, in my opinion, is only that we 
have proceeded to greater freedom, and we find 
suppleness of design, but the leaders as well as 
the newcomers have also advanced, and the 
principles are still the same. 

Do we really want a truly universal style to 
be a meeting of the Oriental and Occidental? I 
am afraid of it. Do we want to have Chicken 
a la King with Ferro-Concrete Sauce every- 
where in our country, or a regional cuisine for 
everybody? ‘The International Style is neither 
international nor a style. The real International 
Style consists of those borrowed Greek build- 
ings, like the museums and banks and minis- 
tries throughout the world, from Leningrad to 
Washington, but the idea of the so-called Inter- 
national Style was regional in character, devel- 
oping out of the surrounding conditions. 

I would like to suggest that in a period when 
the leading spirits of mankind try to see human 
problems on earth as an interdependent entity, 
any chauvinistic sentimental national prejudice 
regarding the development of architecture must 
result in narrowing limitations. The emphasis 
should be on, “‘Let us do it together,” with each 
nation, each individual giving his share without 
giving up regional expression, the emphasis 
being on teams rather than on individuals. I 
dare say that we are today much more in- 
fluenced by each other than in former centuries, 
because of the rapid development of inter- 
change and intercommunication. This must be 
welcome, as it enriches us and promotes a com- 
mon denominator of understanding, so badly 
needed. 


George Nelson: 


The problems facing modern architecture have 
nothing to do with labels. 

The talk about Bay Style, or any other style, 
is irrelevant. It is usually necessary, today, to 
use old materials and handicraft techniques in 
houses. That the results should express these 
limiting circumstances is scarcely remarkable. 
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Fuller’s Dymaxion House 


Nelson: “It is here that we will find the No Man’s Land 
of future professional battles.” 


There is no contradiction, as suggested here 
tonight, between the “machine look” and 
“living.” This argument was disposed of 
twenty years ago. It is possible to create a 
work of art at any technical level. 

Most of what happens to architecture is out 
of the hands of the architects. No architect alive 
has produced a church or government building 
that evokes a deep emotional response from the 
beholder. Faith in the institutions no longer 
exists, and even genius is powerless in face of 
this fact. 

The only expressions of communal activity 
that show architectural validity today are 
factories, commercial structures and projects 
like TVA. The UN designs show an attractive 
arrangement of rentable space, but no monu- 
ment to a great ideal. The ideal exists, but the 
politicians are no longer its carriers. 

To discover the social forces that are shaping 
modern architecture, one has only to look for 
the building types that currently generate the 
greatest excitement. For other forces one must 
look to the world of science and advanced 
technology. 

The difference between the Tugendhat house 
and a dwelling in the “Bay Region Style” is 


almost invisible by comparison with the gap 
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between the Tugendhat house and Buckminster 
Fuller’s Dymaxion house. It is here that we will 
find the No Man’s Land of future professional 
battles. 

What is happening to modern architecture is 
that it is just barely beginning to feel the impact 
of the social attitudes and technical facts of a 
new world in the making. The “New Empiri- 
cism” that has the architectural word-peddlers 
so excited is a natural, ostrich-like and histori- 
cally insignificant reaction to the impact. 

The effect on “modern architecture” of struc- 
tures now possible will be as catastrophic as the 
effect of the pioneering work of the early 1900s 
on the production of the academies. Our prob- 
lem has nothing whatever to do with the mean- 
ingless differences between “Bay Region,” 
“International” or any other styles. It is to free 
ourselves for creative activity on a whole series 
of new levels. 


Ralph T. Walker: 


I think, as a profession, we are very weak be- 
cause we resent criticism. We are very weak 
because we become enthusiastic about photo- 
graphs without adequate knowledge of what 
photographs mount up to. I disagree about this 
idea of the international architecture, the 
architecture of the Greek column. I have been 
around South America recently and I have just 
come back from Europe, and I find everywhere 
that modern architecture means a slab on 
pillars. It means the same thing in the United 
States because you pick up the architectural 
magazines and practically every issue has as its 
leading number a slab on pillars. 

I think it is about time that architects began 
very definitely to look at this problem and say, 
“What does it mean in terms of human needs 
and occupancy?” 

Functionalism of materials has blazed our 
thinking around the world because you will find 
that the building in Rio for the Education 
Ministry looks exactly like a building that was 


designed for a giraffe in the London Zoo, and it 
looks exactly like the building that has been 
designed for the United Nations. In other 
words, you have a cover of unthinking uncriti- 
cal acceptance of things. 

A critical sense of architecture considers the 
fact that humanism is its basis. 

Humanism is the basis of all art, in my esti- 
mation. Art is not an abstraction. We can know 
what affects our bodies, we can know what 
affects our minds, through our eyes and through 
our senses, and apply it to our architecture. 

What we are trying to do first of all is. to 
develop surroundings for people to live in, that 
will give them the greatest amount of the 
happiness and warmth of life. 


Christopher Tunnard: 


I represent a special school of modern archi- 
tecture which Mr. Johnson has just informed 
me is called “the gold-plated plumbing school.” 

Actually, apart from such facetious remarks, 
I believe that this school, though limited in 
numbers to probably about four people, has a 
very serious mission. We are worried about the 
state of modern architecture. We were brought 
up in the school of modern architecture, we 
were bred on the Architectural Review, and Mr. 
Johnson’s and Mr. Hitchcock’s book, and we 
have gone through a period of modern building, 
but it seems that there are limitations. 

One of the limitations, I think, can be laid at 
the door of one of the great modern architects, 
M. Le Corbusier, who, perhaps fortunately, 
does not practice what he preaches, but one of 
his slogans is ““The plan is the generator”; and 
another is, ““The styles are a lie.” 

Now, when you are very young and in- 
terested in new things, you tend to swallow 
these statements whole, and I think it is only 
now that those of us in my generation are able 
to see beyond and through such statements, 
which are rather glib and probably not at all 


important. But we feel that architecture which 
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derives from a space concept or even from a 
materials concept, such as Mr. Wright puts 
forward, has serious limitations, and it seems 
that we need an approach which contains a 
more positive approach to style and—dare I 
mention the word, “beauty”? 

I feel that there is something lacking in this 
approach that we have now. There is a great 
deal of sociological emphasis, the idea that 
buildings should be good for people, that they 
should contain the proper amount of interior 
space, outside parking space, and all those 
utilitarian things which we know are very im- 
portant. There is also a tremendous emphasis 
on the materials, on form, on clean surfaces, on 
a great many things which are, perhaps, not so 
very important esthetically. 

We have to look, I think, at the buildings 
which, as Thomas Jefferson said, have received 
the approbation of all good modern critics, and 
I think we have to look at the buildings of the 
past which we have been taught not to look at. 
We have got to look at the buildings that have 
received the approbation of critics and the 
buildings which people like, and reconcile pub- 
lic taste and good architectural performance. 

It is unfortunate that we have been trained 
on photographs. Many of us here tonight are 
students. We have not seen good buildings. 
There have not been enough of them around, 
even with the new work that is going on in New 
York, which, as Mr. Mumford has pointed out, 
is of a very inferior calibre. I think that perhaps 
we have to go abroad and see the work that has 
been approved in the past, for, unfortunately, 
unlike the great paintings which are now in all 
museums in this country, the world’s great 
architecture is immovable and it is important 
to know, apart from photographic representa- 
tion, what is good architecture and what is not. 

And so I think that if we don’t make the 
latest thing in architectural magazines our ex- 
clusive diet, perhaps we shall be able to create 
again buildings which receive the approbation 
of all good critics. 
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Frederick Gutheim: 


“Style!” The instinctive reaction of any archi. 
tect when he hears talk about “style” is that 
someone is trying to pin a label on him. But 
“style” is important in the lariguage of the 
critic and the art historian. It seems to me that 
talks from this platform tonight have been 
marked by two conflicting approaches to the 
use of this one word. The language of the critic 
is important because only through language can 
we hope to understand what architecture has 
done, is doing and may do for us. 

But the same words do not mean the same 
things. You have heard tonight, for example, 
a group of speakers, all of whom are saying the 
same thing in different words, and I am sure you 
could have heard a group of speakers, all of 
whom would be saying the same thing but 
meaning different things. 

The language that we have to use from this 
platform is going to defeat us. 

I am convinced that modern architecture 
today is not looking for inspiration to archi- 
tecture of the past, or to structural problems. 
It is looking for inspiration to the life around it; 
it is looking with eyes that have constantly 
changed as modern science has developed. 

When architects today talk about living, 
when they say that one of the most significant 
things about building, for example, is that it 
permits a release of creative abilities in man, or 
it frees man, they are talking about a new con- 
cept. Those words are constantly being re- 
freshed and given new meaning, not by develop- 
ments in architecture but by developments in 
biology, in medicine, in education. 

The trouble with modern architecture is that 
we have not enough good architects and the 
good ones we have are not kept busy enough. 
We are not recognizing what they can do, and 
we do not set them to work to do the things we 
need done. The trouble with modern architec- 
ture is that not enough is happening in modern 
architecture. 
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Marcel Breuer: 


I don’t feel too much impulse to set “human” 
(in the best sense of the word) against “formal.” 
If “human” is considered identical with red- 
wood all over the place, or if it is considered 
identical with imperfection and imprecision, I 
am against it; also, if it is considered identical 
with camouflaging architecture with planting, 
with nature, with romantic subsidies. 

If International Style is considered identical 
with mechanical and impersonal rigorism, down 
with International Style! Anyway, the word is 
an unhappy one, just as unhappy as “‘function- 
alism.” However, all this controversy was in 
order, I am afraid, about twenty-five years ago. 
Since then, many things have happened. For 
instance, just as Sullivan did not eat his func- 
tionalism as hot as he cooked it, Le Corbusier 
did not build his machine for living! His houses 
are much less machines for living than, for in- 
stance, the three thousand family housing 
developments of the West Coast, the same 
pseudo-prefabricated houses, hill up, hill down, 
in rigid rows or in rigid curves—though quite 
redwoody. 

Many things happened, as I see it, which 
some prefer not to see, because they want to 
prove or, better, to create, a fifty-year-old 
original, native and modern California style 
full of humanity. 

“Human” seems to me more than just a 
pleasant forgiving of imperfection and an easy- 
goingness as to precision of thinking, as to the 
quality of planning, as to consequences of 
materials, details and construction. 

God knows, I am all for informal living and 
for architecture in support of and as back- 
ground for this, but we won’t sidestep the in- 
stinct towards achievement—a human instinct 
indeed. The most contrasting elements of our 
nature should be brought to happiness at the 
same time, in the same work, and in the most 
definite way. The drive toward experiment is 
there, together with and in contrast to the 





Breuer: “* . . . Sullivan did not eat his functionalism as 
hot as he cooked it.” 


warm joy of security at the fireplace. The 
crystallic quality of an unbroken white, flat 
slab is there, together with and in contrast to 
the rough, texture-y quality of natural wood or 
broken stone. The perfection of construction 
and detail is there, together with and in con- 
trast to simplicity, broadmindedness of form 
and use. dhe courage of conception is there, 
together with and in contrast to humble re- 
sponsibility towards the client. The sensation 
of man-made space, geometry and architecture 
is there, together with and in contrast to 
organic forms of nature and of man. “Sol y 
sombra,” as the Spanish say; sun and shadow, 
not sun or shadow. 


Peter Blake: 


I plan to make one point in connection with 
Mr. Mumford’s article. In his attack on what he 
calls the “mechanical rigorists,”’ I think he pre- 
supposes that one aspect of the new architect- 
ure, one part of that battle, has already been 
won, and I do not think that that is the case. 

The part of the battle to which I am referring 
is the one concerning a very prosaic thing, the 
question of a building industry. I think that all 
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of you have probably heard that around the 
year 1910, an automobile cost about the same 
as a one-family house. A one-family house 
costs about ten times that much today, and 
the automobile is a great deal larger and the 
one-family house a great deal smaller. I think 
the reasons for that are very obvious, and I 
think they were very obvious to the inventors 
of the International Style, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

I don’t think they were just trying to be un- 
pleasant. I think they were trying to make a 
very definite point, and that is, that the In- 
dustrial Revolution in building has not yet 
occurred. It had not occurred around 1910 and 
it has not occurred yet, and I think that those 
who today are going in for a new romanticism, 
who are going in for the new holy trinity of 
fieldstone, flagstone, and the kidney shape, are 
delaying that Industrial Revolution in building. 

Now, I think that the Bay Region Style is a 
valid attempt to bring about a more human 
architecture, because such attempts are valid. 
But what, after all, is more human than a roof 
over a man’s head? And although we do have 
more roofs over more men’s heads in this coun- 
try than probably anywhere else, the quality of 
those roofs leaves a-great deal to be desired, 
and I think that that quality will not be im- 
proved until we have done something to the 
techniques which we use to produce the roofs 
over men’s heads. 

I think that the Bay Region Style is lots of 
fun, and I think that this holy trinity is pleasant 
and it lends itself to very attractive illustration, 
but I don’t think it has got very much to do 
with what we should be trying to do today. 


Gerhard Kallmann: 


Much as I would like to give a competent de- 
scription of the current European trend in 
architecture identified as the “New Empiri- 
cism,” these can be only a few chance remarks 
of my own, by no means representative of the 
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viewpoint of British architects or of the publi. 
cation with which I was connected and which 
carried an article recently on this matter. 

I do not believe that anything can be gained 
from lending the stigma of a fully fledged archi. 
tectural theory to what in my opinion is only a 
paraphrase, an elaboration of the theories of 
the modern movement. In England, at least in 
the work of the younger generation, we can 
observe a deviation away from the formalistic 
trends of the late thirties, which by the way 
were followed more by the rank and file than 
the great protagonists of the movement. To-day 
we have both a stricter discipline, in the returm 
to the functional core, through emphasis 
social and individual ‘psychology, and vail 
freedom in a widening of the expressive range 
and the evolution of a more humanistic form 
language. Symptomatic perhaps is the yearly 
English pilgrimage to Sweden, my own to 
Switzerland, where the buildings we would 
have liked to build ourselves can be seen in the 
realities of achievement and failure. 

It was most instructive for me to see here, 
when I had the honor to attend one of Pro- 
fessor Gropius’ juries at Harvard, that an ap- 
proach not so very different from ours was 
encouraged, that stress was laid on the social 
and technical realities, on expression of innate 
character as against imposition of form, on the 
human scale, on refinement of detail. 

It is my opinion, that far from condemning as 
heresy what so soberly is called the New Empir- 
icism (but what all too often in appearance re- 
sembles a sentimental eclecticism), we should 
try to understand it as a variation on the main 
theme, and enjoy the concomitant enrichment 
of our architectural idiom. We should condemn 
it as reactionary, where it leads, for instance, 
the eminent Swiss art historian Peter Meyer to 
advocate a return to historicism for important 
buildings, and others to indulge in folkloristic 
revivalism. I prefer to think of the more likeable 
traits of the New Empiricism such as are shown 
in the Municipal Hospital at Zurich, where the 
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architectural conception at all times is sub- 
ordinated to the psychological requirements of 
the patients. At the same time efforts are made 
through detail, interesting surface patterning, 
landscaping to meet the legitimate demands for 
richness, intricacy, dignity, which were often 
left unsatisfied by the over-schematic and bla; 
tant solutions in earlier phases of modern archi- 
tecture. 

There are admittedly weaknesses here, inas- 
much as some Swiss designers representative of 
this trend have voluntarily stopped short of 
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Kallmann: “The architectural conception . . . 
dinated to the psychological requirements of the patients. 


“architecture,” and some of the Scandinavians 
have produced no more than a collage of nice 
bits. Eventually this kind of architecture must 
be infused with an intensity of feeling, which 
will mould each part to such a degree that total 


architectural character can be achieved to re- 
place the grand formal conception which is 
regarded as too confining for the life content of 
the building. 

Thus I also believe that the practitioners of 
the New Empiricism will find a greater mean- 
ing in the work of Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Alvar Aalto than in the form world of Le 
Corbusier and his South American disciples. 
For in “expressive architecture” lies the key to 
the vitality of this particular trend and the 
strength of its contribution to the modern 
movement. 


Talbot Hanlin: 


Architecture exists in its context. Whatever an 
architect does is conditioned by the society in 
which he finds himself. Certain things are hap- 
pening and have happened in connection with 
our society that it seems to me should be of 
great interest to every creative person. 

Mr. Gropius remarked that architecture to- 
day depended a great deal on the free exchange 
of influences from country to country; yet, just 
recently, an architect of great fame, one of the 
greatest, in some ways, of modern architects in 
South America, who was invited to this country 
to give a course of lectures at the universities 
here was refused admittance by the State De- 
partment, and that after he had been one of the 
most important contributors to the building of 
the United Nations. 

Oscar Niemeyer, the well-known Brazilian 
architect, who had been invited to lecture at 
Yale University, has been refused his visa by 
the State Department because of his political 
convictions. Mr. Niemeyer is one of the out- 
standing modern architects whose international 
reputation led to his appointment to the United 
Nations Design Board, which was a remarkable 
example of international collaboration. 

May [I say that it is this group’s opinion that 
the essence of contemporary architecture is 
based on the free and unfettered flow of in- 
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formation among all countries, and that we 
therefore urge the State Department to recon- 
sider its action and permit Mr. Niemeyer to 
deliver the lectures at Yale which he had been 
invited to give? 

At this point Mr. Mumford asked for a vote 
from the audience. It was decided that all interest- 
ed individuals should sign Mr. Hamlin’s reso- 
lution as they left the meeting. 


Lewis Mumford: 


It is my business to bring this meeting to a 
close, and I have a very relevant question ad- 
dressed to all the people on the platform. What 
is happening to modern architecture? None of 
us has yet found out. Just now, at eleven 
o’clock, I am sure the members on this platform 
are about to come to grips with the real subject 
that. we came here to discuss tonight. 


Costa, Niemeyer, Reidy, Ledo and Moreira: Ministry of 
Education and Health, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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There were too many ancient quarrels and 
ancient stands and ancient attitudes to be re. 
solved before we really got down to it. I con. 
tributed to this confusion, I confess. I never 
wrote an article that was worse understood 
than this little attempt at reporting what was 
happening in the world outside. 

Giedion, a few years ago, had written an 
article on Frank Lloyd Wright’s Johnson Wax 
Company building and had gone out of his way 
to say that this kind of excess, this luxury, this 
monumentality is perhaps something we should 
look for now. I was not attacking Giedion when 
I called attention to the development of this 
point of view because I don’t think that any. 
thing more serious is happening to modern 
architecture at the present moment than that 
it is growing up. You do not expect an adoles. 
cent to wear the same clothes as he did in baby- 
hood. There will be a time when even whiskers 
may be appropriate. I am not talking about 
you, Mr. Hitchcock, at this moment. 

This natural development towards richness, 
towards exuberance — and certainly Frank 
Lloyd Wright was exuberant in the Johnson 
Wax Company’s offices when he took a very 
simple problem and gave it a very elaborate 
answer—this sort of thing certainly is not repre- 
hensible unless it is done badly. At all events, 
modern architecture is necessarily in the course 
of growth. 

What is the Bay Region Style? Nothing but 
an example of a form of modern architecture 
which came into existence with our growth and 
which is so native that people, when they ask 
for a building, do not ask for it in any style. 
That is the healthy state that we should have 
in every part of the world. To me, that is a 
sample of internationalism, not a sample of 
localism and limited effort. Any local effort, 
if worth anything, is worth reproducing else- 
where; and any universal formula that is worth 
anything must always be susceptible of being 
brought home—otherwise it lacks true unl- 
versality. 
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To read into that any form of chauvinism 
seems to me sublimely funny. I cannot take it 


on- | very seriously, I confess. 
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Now, as I say, we have reached the point of 
asking ourselves what is happening in modern 
architecture. Many things are happening. Some 
things are still to happen. Mr. Gropius well said 
that the original exponents of the movement 
in the twenties had a rich conception of human 
nature. They did not think of it as limited 
purely to the mechanical environment. Our 
conception of human nature has been under- 
going many modifications, sometimes sad en- 
richments, during the last ten years. But there 
are ways in which things should be done, that 
have been forgotten on account of formulas. 

One of the most shocking experiences I had 
about ten years ago came from a psychologist, 
who said, looking through a book of modern 
architecture, “This is very interesting archi- 
tecture. It is completely extroverted. I can 
imagine a great many of my patients being 
happy in these homes. But what are you going 
to do for the man who has an inner life, who 
wants to close himself away from the world? 
Don’t the architects recognize that this is also 
an attribute of the human personality?” 

I think that one of the things that must come 
in due time is such a flexibility in approaching 
the problem of any particular building that 
both sides of human nature—the introvert and 
the extrovert—will be thoroughly recognized. 

But I am not here to preach a sermon on the 
future in modern architecture. I am not compe- 
tent to do so, in the first place. The fate of 
modern architecture rests in the hands of the 
living, who will create it, and of the society of 
which they are a part. That society is now in 
the process of a very profound transformation. 





Mumford: “ . . . I don’t think that anything more serious 
is happening to modern architecture at the present moment 
than that it is growing up.” 


It may either commit suicide on an incon- 
ceivably large scale, or it may develop the 
foundations of a new civilization. If we con- 
tinue to develop the foundations of a new 
civilization, the first efforts of the modern style 
will be seen as indications of that greater 
humanism and universalism which can be 
achieved. 

And on those words, ladies and gentlemen, 


I bid you good night! 


The following additions have been made to the report of the meeting: First, Carl Koch’s speech, which 
was never delivered because bad weather cancelled his scheduled flight to New York, and second, cor- 
respondence between Alfred H. Barr, Jr. and Lewis Mumford, after the discussion, in which they 
further defined and clarified the ideas they had presented during the meeting. 
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Carl Koch: 


In talking together, architects may find that 
they have a fundamental philosophy of archi- 
tecture which is more important than considera- 
tions of style. Whatever our motives for becom- 
ing architects, I think many of us would agree 
that in architecture we have a common aim, 
which can be boiled down to something as 
simple and corny as this—“working together.” 
Everyday we read, and most of us believe, that 
we must soon learn to work together or expect 
to perish together. Do we build horizontally or 
vertically, in the city or in the country, in the 
style of the International, or the Bay Region? 
This is merely more argument over detail. Any 
consideration of American architecture today 
must necessarily be concerned with our present 
overwhelming problem—the provision of ade- 
quate living conditions. 

Let us see what the acceptance of this com- 
mon aim in architecture can do for us. In the 
first place, it takes our jaundiced eye momen- 
tarily off Mr. Wright and M. Corbusier and any 
lesser brethren, and leaves them to the histo- 
rians and chroniclers. For, interesting and sig- 
nificant as their work is, they cannot provide 
singlehanded the answer to the contemporary 
problem of housing. The solution does not lie 
within the grasp of any one individual. As a 
group, however, working together with people 
in other allied fields, architects can contribute a 
great deal. 

When we look at modern architecture from 
this “work together” standpoint, there aren’t 
many real monuments in sight. I can see only 
two from here. The first is T.V.A., which most 
architects would agree is not particularly excit- 
ing from the point of view of its building, but is 
certainly a unique contribution to America, and 
an example of what cooperative efforts can do. 
The other example I have in mind is Greenbelt, 
the 1000 family community near Washington, 
D.C. built in 1934. Here, the buildings are a 
more important part of the whole than in the 
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T.V.A. Yet the architecture is still incidental to 
the fact that such a project has been construct. 
ed. Although most of us would find fault with Pe 4! 
every building there, I don’t think it has beep { have b 
equalled as a whole by any community building p" the 1 








here; ir 
project since, though some have been designed cereal 


by very talented individuals. There are several yself i 
discouraging facts about these selections; both shibiti 
were begun during the Depression, which folume- 
proved ironically to be the most propitious P'4 4 
time for working together, since nothing like age 
them of a constructive nature has been attempt- sia 
ed since. standing 

Many of you by this time are undoubtedly {in its ps 
thinking—cooperative projects like Greenbelt, |Notié 
and a common philosophy of architecture are som 
all very well, but what line of action can we take one n 
in achieving this common aim? I have been jill for 
astounded in the last year or so to find that | As fo 
most people still do not understand the reasons |? @t 
for our lack of housing and what the necessary -. 
steps are in its solution. Veterans’ groups, Citi- fiiyle, i 
zens’ groups, state and city boards are all hold- |uricted 
ing meetings, listening to complaints, conduct- }that it 
ing surveys, being lobbied by one pressure J ™!dine 
group or another. Meanwhile, the relatively og 
simple issues seem to become less and less clear. |yorsalit 

As a line of action toward clarifying these dudes ! 
issues, how about a plan of collaboration be- jother. . 
tween representatives of the architectural pro- {tainly < 
fession and others with knowledge in the plan- oe 
ning and housing field on the one hand, and the | pent of 
Museum on the other, to act as an educational | World ' 
group? By means of this combined membership, |it, and 
through the educational media with which the 
Museum is so familiar, a comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the housing situation could be prepared, 
with suggested steps towards its solution. This 
material would be made available to large and 
small groups, in town halls and senatorial cham- } Dear L 
bers, to include everything from bathroom 
reading to congressional committee displays. 
Certainly, in this way a real contribution might 
be made toward the solution of our No. | 
architectural problem. 
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Amenia, New York. 
20 February 1948 

Jear Alfred Barr: 

have been reflecting on the symposium last week, and 

‘ the many issues that were raised, if not answered 


there; indeed, if I find I have the time, I shall go back 


yself in disagreement with the position taken in the 
shibition book of 1932, although Hitchcock’s 1929 


brat of those issues in print. In many respects I find 


hich jvolume—or was it 1930?—still seems to me remarkably 


ious | 
like 
npt- 


sound and even prescient. But one point between us 
I'd like to clear up in advance. I hope you don’t think 


at I have in any way changed my attitude, as ex- 
ressed in the housing article, on the individual free 


standing house as a universal solution? Your quotation, 


-dly |in its particular context, made me think that you did. 


Nothing could be further from the truth; in my intro- 
duction to the new edition of Howard’s Garden Cities of 


Tomorrow in 1946 I upheld a density for urban planning 


ake |yhich makes the free-standing house impossible: I am 
een |still for the row house in cities. 


As for the “Bay Region style,” I am utterly bewild- 


ered at the general extent and depth of misunderstand- 
ing of what I thought I had very plainly expressed in 
The New Yorker. For the point about the Bay Region 


iti- Style, in which it very definitely departs from your re- 
Id- |stricted definition of an International Architecture, is 
ict. jthat it cannot be characterized by any single mode of 


building; and it certainly can’t be reduced to redwood 
cottage architecture, as you almost said in so many 
words. It is precisely the variety and range and uni- 


at. tversality of it that I was stressing: so wide that it in- 
es€ fcludes Maybeck at one end and Gardner Dailey at the 
be- jother. . . . If I get a chance, dear Alfred, I shall cer- 


r 


. {tainly challenge your 1932 formula for modern archi- 
tecture; not in the name of something parochial and 


estricted but in the name of that continued develop- 


he |ment of the modern, which began long before the post 
al | World War I moment at which you so confidently date 
ip, |it, and which is still in process of development. 


he 
si- 
d, 
Lis 


id 


With warm respects, 
Ever yours, 


Lewis MumMFrorp 


February 27, 1948 


n- | Dear Lewis: 


m § Many thanks for your letter. It is difficult to avoid mis- 
8. J derstanding and misinterpretation when we have so 
nt | little chance to talk together. 


_ 


As an illustration, let me assure you in all honesty 


that I did not intend to imply that you yourself had 
thanged in your belief that row houses or apartments 





are a better solution to housing than the free standing 
house. I quoted from your 1932 remarks about the 
romantic cottage because I thought they threw an 
interesting light on the current discussion. 

Concerning the Bay Region subject, while you put 
Maybeck at one end and Gardner Dailey at the other— 
surely evidence of a range of period and style—the fact 
remains that both these architects were concerned 
primarily with the private detached suburban or coun- 
try house, whereas when the best-known master of the 
Bay Region, Bill Wurster, builds an office building or 
designs a United Nations project he uses the Inter- 
national Style. That was my point. 

Germane to this is a paragraph which I left out of my 
speech calling attention to my impression that archi- 
tects today tend to think of architecture, and incidental- 
ly argue about it, in terms of the private detached house 
or in terms of the monumental public building whereas, 
if I recall correctly, 18 or 20 years ago European archi- 
tects and the more advanced designers here had housing 
very much in mind while the most conspicuous Ameri- 
can architects focused upon the skyscraper and com- 
mercial building. 

You speak of my 1932 formula. As I have tried to 
make clear whenever writing about it and certainly in 
speaking about it at our symposium, it is not my 
formula at all but one arrived at by Hitchcock and 
Johnson, principally Hitchcock who was teacher and 
theorist for both Johnson and myself. I was, however, 
chiefly responsible for applying the phrase International 
Style to architecture which Hitchcock in his earlier book 
called the work of the New Pioneers. 

Please let me say again, at the risk of endless repeti- 
tion, that we do not deny that practically all of the 
principles and even many of the stylistic elements of the 
architects of the 20’s were anticipated by various 
pioneers of the preceding 10 to 50 years. At the same 
time it is equally evident that the style which we saw 
developing during the 20’s and early 30’s has changed 
and matured subsequently. It still remains, I believe, 
the central tradition in modern architecture. 

The last thing I want to do is to advocate a rigid 
definition of or a dogmatic adherence to a style. We were 
trying to describe something that happened and because 
we thought it was good we advocated its study and 
emulation, but we didn’t advocate its preservation with- 
out change. As I tried to make clear we anticipated, 
prophesied and recommended change. 

I am glad you wrote. I wish we could talk about this 
further. 

My very best to you. 


Sincerely, 
A. H. B., Jr. 
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MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR, 1874-1948 


[he sudden and untimely death of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. on April 5, 1948 came as a shock to 
her many friends at the Museum of Modern Art. One of its original founders in 1929, Mrs. Rockefeller 
ever ceased in her enthusiasm for the Museum and its activities. She served as a Trustee continuously 
ince November 1929, was its first Treasurer, has held the offices of 1st Vice-President and Ist Vice- 
hairman, and has worked unfailingly on countless committees. Her indefatigable interest and energy 
pontributed greatly to the instant and continued success that has marked the work of the Museum from 
he beginning. The following editorial from the New York Herald-Tribune is reprinted here because 
reflects so accurately the deep regret felt by the Trustees, staff and members of this institution: 


The care which Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. took to avoid public notice stemmed 
rom a deep-lying trait in her character. Perhaps it could best be called a New England 
estraint, inherited from her distinguished father, Senator Nelson Aldrich. Position 
and wealth were hers from the start. But they meant nothing to her in comparison 
with her family, her friends and a chance to be herself. 

“Her conviction that, of all interests in life, family came first was a fact familiar 
to all who knew her. She lived up to that faith with a loyalty that might be called old- 
fashioned save that contemporary life is, despite appearances, mostly no other. 

“In just one field did Mrs. Rockefeller, in being herself, greatly serve the general 
public. This is not to say that many other objects of her interest, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Girl Scouts, for example, did not rely heavily on her 
generosity and advice. But it was to modern art that she gave her heart, and the city 
should long be grateful to her for her discerning eye and her generous, modest leader- 
ship. To say that she was a leading spirit in the foundation of the Museum of Modern 
Art is to understate the case. There were others who lent vital aid. But there was in 
her a quality of statesmanship—perhaps it ran in the family blood—which gave her 
advice and leadership a peculiarly essential importance in the formative years of the 
museum. 

““Here was no mere bounty but a loving zest for beauty as she saw it. The dates 
are worth recalling. Her interest in modern art started, as it did for so many others, 
with a sight of the famous Armory Show of 1913. She became a constant visitor to 
exhibitions and a consistent purchaser of pictures, chiefly those by her American con- 
temporaries. She bought by her own taste and she bought anonymously, often the 
work of young and relatively little known artists. 

“Just how keen her eye became the public learned for the first time when part of 
her extraordinarily fine collection, mainly water colors and drawings, reached the 
museum in 1936 through her gift. She had the great happiness of living amid beauty 
which she herself assembled, and of sharing it with the people of the city in which she 
lived. Here was surely a precious fellow citizen whose memory will not soon be for- 
gotten.” 








MUSEUM NOTES 


EXHIBITIONS 


Pierre Bonnard: A Retrospective Exhibition: May 
11-Sept. 6. Pierre Bonnard has been called the enchant- 
er, the magician, the painter of marvels. Actually he was 
one of the most versatile and gifted artists of our period. 
His careér was extensive, covering more than sixty 
years, and he explored the most diverse territories in 
art and treated all manner of subjects. Drawings, water- 
colors and lithographs also will be included. Almost half 
the paintings in the exhibition, lent by European col- 
lectors and museums as well as by the artist’s estate, 
have never before been shown in the United States. 
Directed by John Rewald and Charles Terasse. 
Masterpieces of Louis Sullivan: May 25-July 25. One 
of the three great men in American architecture, the 
name of Louis Sullivan has become synonymous with 
the American skyscraper. The exhibition will consist of 
eight photographic enlargements, four by five feet, of 
Sullivan’s greatest buildings. The pictures have been 
chosen from the historical collection of the Department 
of Architecture. 

In and Out of Focus—A Survey of Today’s Photog- 
graphy: Apr. 7-July 11. An exhibition of current camera 
images, documents, concepts, visions and tendencies, 
ranging from precise realism to completely abstract 
designs. 80 photographers—some of them well known, 
others making their museum debut, are represented. 
Directed by Edward Steichen. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Pierre Bonnard, by John Rewald with an introduction 
by Charles Terrasse. John Rewald, the author of The 
History of Impressionism, gives us a vivid description of 
the character and the art of Bonnard, tracing his de- 
velopment from his first designs for posters, at the age of 
twenty-two, to his late oil paintings of 1947. Mr. 
Rewald shows how Bonnard’s warmth and harmony of 
color, his sensuality and lyricism are combined with 
discipline of draftsmanship and based on long study of 
the effect of juxtaposed colors. 

Bonnard’s paintings, watercolors, gouaches, draw- 
ings, prints and book illustrations are illustrated by 114 
excellent reproductions, 5 of which are in color. The 
text is accompanied by a chronology and an extensive 
bibliography, 152 pages; 109 plates; $5. 


Gabo-Pevsner, with introduction by Herbert Read and 
text by Ruth Olson and Abraham Chanin. Gabo and 
Pevaner, Russian-born brothers, are Constructivists. In 
simplest terms this means that they construct three- 
dimensional art objects instead of creating sculpture 
through the traditional methods of carving or modeling 
with clay. They frequently use the new materials of 
modern industry. Their primary aim is to extend the 
spatial range of conventional sculpture, to suggest by 
implied motion and directional forms the relationship 
between space and time. 





The art of Gabo and Pevsner is sometimes related 
the models of higher mathematics and can perhaps | 
best understood as symbolizing the abstract truths ay 
intangible scientific equations by which we all live, eye 
though unaware of them. Their art does not attempt 
remind us of familiar appearances but to reveal a n 
and abstract beauty, like the fugues of Bach. Ty 
brothers’ aim is inspirational. They do not reflect t} 
present so much as they propose an ideal harmon 
serenity and equilibrium—a solace and a goal for. 
world in disorder. 84 pages; 36 plates; paper $2. 


STAFF CHANGES 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the Museum, ha 
announced the election of Thomas W. Braden 4 
Secretary to succeed John E. Abbott, who recenth 
resigned. 
A graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1949, 
he has had experience in newspaper and radio work in 
New York and Washington. During the war he served in 
North Africa with the King’s Royal Rifle Corps of the 
British Army and later transferred to the America 
forces as a parachutist with the Office of Strategi¢ 
Services. He is co-author with Stewart Alsop of Sub 
Rosa, an account of the wartime activities of that 
organization. 
In addition to teaching English at Dartmouth, Mr. 
Braden has been in charge of organizing the Great Issues 
Course, an experimental educational venture designed 
to provide all Dartmouth seniors with a practical intro: 
duction to great contemporary public questions. He hay 
served as Executive Secretary of this course since its 
inception last fall. 





Sarah Newmeyer has resigned as Publicity Director o 
the Museum to devote full time to the completion of 
book on which she has done much research and pre 
liminary work during the past several years. 

In announcing the resignation, Mr. Rockefeller said 
“Miss Newmeyer joined the staff in August 1933 to 
organize its Publicity Department and assumed the 
direction of that department the following year. She 
has been a pioneer in this field and has made a great 
contribution towards bringing the Museum’s activities 
to the attention of the public.” 

Miss Betty Chamberlain has been appointed Pub- 
licity Director to succeed her. A former member of the 
staffs of the Museum of Modern Art and of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, Miss Chamberlain also served 
on the editorial staffs of Time, Art News, The Magazine 
of Art, the O.W.I. and the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


PICASSO REPRODUCTION 


A new and slightly larger version of Picasso’s Green Still 
Life has been reproduced by a special silk-screen prot 
ess. Size 1914 x 2614”, unframed $15; 25% discount 
to members. 
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representative group of Braques in any public collection. Painted in 1937, it will 


be included in the large Braque retrospective planned for the spring. 
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19th Annual Report to the Board of 
Trustees and the Members of 


The Museum of Modern Art 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The officers of cultural institutions are spending anxious moments these days on a 
question of means. How can the privately endowed institution carry on its work in a 
world of rising costs, rising taxes and diminishing possibilities for gifts? 

To the Museum of Modern Art, born on the edge of depression and too young to 
have accumulated more than a small endowment, this is a particularly grave ques- 
tion. Despite the Museum’s astonishing record of earning two-thirds of its support 
through its services, it has had to abandon a post-war plan for a new building addi- 
tion. Funds for building had to give way in favor of funds for the Museum’s program. 
Like other private institutions, the Museum has learned within the past year to 
accept the fact that this period of its history will be a period of consolidation and 
intensification of service within existing frontiers. 

But beneath this financial problem there is another question, one which is 
being studied with increasing attention by the officers and benefactors of cultural 
institutions, one which concerns ends as well as means. The question is this: ‘What 
are the responsibilities of cultural institutions in a world racked by insecurity and 
fear, and how can they best fulfil them in our democratic society?”’ 

It is no disrespect to the previous accomplishments of American colleges, Ameri- 
can universities and American museums that this question should be raised. It is in 
fact an old question; our times have given it new force. Only three years ago the ideal 
of the creative world, the creative nation and creative man, for which our institutions 
stand and through which they find their peculiar link with our free economy and our 
democratic government, survived an assault from a political system that would have 
substituted mass propaganda for independent thought, discipline for creative activ- 
ity, conformity for individuality. We know now that this battle is not yet won and 
that the attack, although from different quarters, is not yet over. 

Nor does the threat to our goals spring solely from a political system. In the inse- 
curity of our time the creative mind has become the target of a new suspicion and 
distrust. It is not criticism which endangers our ideals but denunciations of the new 
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ALFRED STIEGLITZ: Paula, Berlin, 1889. 





MIES VAN DER ROHE: International Exposition, Spain, German Pavilion, 1929. 
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BEN SHAHN: Liberation, 1945, tempera. 











EXHIBITIONS 


Outstanding among the Museum’s exhibitions 
of the past year were five large retrospectives: 
the work of the late photographer and col- 
lector Alfred Stieglitz, the architect Mies van 
der Rohe, the American painter Ben Shahn, 
the Constructivists Gabo and Pevsner and 
the late French master Pierre Bonnard. 
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ANTOINE PEVSNER: Developable _NAUM GABO: Spiral Theme, 1941, construction in plas- 


Column, 1942, oxidized tin on brass. tic, Museum Collection. 


PIERRE BONNARD: La 
Chevelure D’Or, ca. 1924, oil. 









































and even attempts to stipulate directly the forms which the creative mind shall take. 
In such an atmosphere the perception of the public is arrested and so is the intellec- 
tual curiosity and the creative spirit of man. 

The Museum has always been in search of the best which the creative mind can 
produce. Now, with other cultural institutions, it must also attempt to maintain a 
climate in which all talent has a chance to grow. The late Mr. Justice Holmes was not 
a critic of art but he understood profoundly the structure and purpose of our society. 
There is an opinion of his, delivered in a copyright suit in 1903, which has bearing on 
our present problems. “‘Personality always contains something unique,” he said, 
*‘and even a modest grade of art has in it something irreducible which is one man’s 
alone.”’ 

It is this irreducible core, this capacity of every creative man to contribute some- 
thing unique to society which our museums, like our colleges and universities, must 
encourage. 

This nineteenth Annual Report of the Museum of Modern Art is intended not 
as a direct answer to the questions suggested above but as a body of material relevant 
to their discussion. It is a record of present change and present directions at the 
Museum, and it concerns the Museum alone. But in a manner which stamps it as 
unusual among its sister institutions, the Museum of Modern Art is concerned with 
a creative society. Its very existence depends upon new ideas and their expression. 
The questions therefore of those who seek to read the future of privately endowed 


institutions are questions on which this record may throw light. 


If. THE SCOPE OF THE MUSEUM 


The Museum of Modern Art began life nineteen years ago as a small outpost of mod- 
ern painting and sculpture. From its inception it has tried to dispel the natural 
human prejudice against the new. Its immediate purpose was to provide first of all a 
showing for “‘the great modern masters.”’ But even in its first year, the Museum was 
considering the visual arts in all their forms. ‘“‘The application of modern art to 
manufacture and practical life’? was a phrase incorporated into its charter in order 
to leave the way clear for subsequent growth into new fields. 

This year the Museum’s schedule includes exhibitions of work by the sculptor, 


Nadelman and the painter, Braque, a collage exhibition, the Museum’s American 


paintings, work from the Museum’s Art Classes and Veterans’ Art Center and from 


_ 
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ELIE NADELMAN: Wounded Bull, 1915, bronze. 
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MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


The Bull is one of a pair of bronzes by Elie 
Nadelman presented to the Museum Col- 
lection by the artist’s widow. Other recent 
acquisitions to the Museum Collections are 
reproduced elsewhere in this report: the con- 
struction by Gabo, page 6; the Tiffany vase 
and Castleton china, page 13, and the 
French, German and American films, page 14. 


The development of modern painting and 
sculpture is outlined in this recently pub- 
lished catalogue which reproduces 380 works. 
more than one-third of the Museum Col- 
lection. 














VINCENT VAN GOGH: 
Hospital Corridor at _ St. 
Remy, 1889-1890, gouache 
and watercolor. 


During her lifetime Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., gave the Museum Collections more than 
230 paintings and drawings, 60 sculptures and 
almost 2,000 prints. In addition she be- 
queathed to the Museum four small works 
of great distinction which she had kept with 
her until the time of her death in April 1948. 
i These were two drawings by Seurat and two 

works by van Gogh, a drawing and the 





haunting gouache (above) of the hospital 
corridor at St. Rémy where the painter was 
confined in 1890. Following the spirit of the 
inter-museum agreement signed in Sep- 
tember 1947, the van Goghs will be passed 


on to the Metropolitan Museum within the 


next 25 years. 
The prints and drawings given by Mrs. 
Rockefeller form the bulk of the collection 














in the Museum’s Print Room which will be 


opened to the public this coming season. 

Besides continuous exhibition in its own 
galleries, the Museum Collection constantly 
and increasingly makes loans to other insti- 
tutions. Often the requests are for two or 
three loans to a small college or museum; 
but the Museum lent 23 works to Venezuela 
last spring at the time of the inauguration of 
its President, and 20 American paintings to 
Italy for the most notable international 
exhibition since the war, the Venice Biennale. 
For the coming year important loans have 
already been requested by London, Sao 
Paulo, Caracas, Mexico, D.F. The Fogg 
Museum at Harvard has asked for a year’s 
loan of a score of paintings for teaching 
purposes. 
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HENRY KOERNER: Rose Arbor, 1947, tempera. 


As a matter of policy the Museum takes 
chances and risks controversy in its acquisi- 
tions of work by younger artists. The 
mysterious, poetic Sounds in the Rock (right) 
by Stamos was criticized for being “extremist” 
and too “abstract.””’ Koerner, who in Rose 
Arbor (above) uses a sharp-focus technique 
to reveal his post-war state of mind, has been 
called “reactionary.” Both paintings were 
bought at the Museum’s request, the Stamos 
by Edward W. Root, the Koerner by John 
Hay Whitney; they will be shown this winter 
in an exhibition of American paintings in the 
Museum Collection. 


THEODOROS STAMOS: 
Sounds in the Rock, 1946, oil. 
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the New York City Public Schools, Great News Photographs, Lobmeyr Glass, Use- 
ful Objects, and a house designed by Marcel Breuer. In the Museum Auditorium 
the Film Library will cont:nue its unique series, ‘“‘The Film Till Now.” 

This program serves in a way as a chart of the Museum’s growth. Architecture, 
Industrial Design, Photography and the Film have assumed their rightful places 
among the arts. The Museum has done much to bring all the visual arts before a 
wider public. It will continue to do so. But the problems of the present require a 
renewed effort, directed toward individual spectators, demanding the effort and 
response of individual spectators. This effort, interpretative and frankly educational, 


is best illustrated by the Museum’s Twentieth Anniversary Exhibitions. 


fit. THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITIONS 


A Projection of the Museum’s Aims 


During the past few years modern art has been brought before a public far larger 
than ever before. Museums, schools and, most recently, national magazines have 
added to this public annually until it now numbers in the millions. It is not merely 
idle curiosity that draws such vast numbers to modern art. Many of them come to the 
artist as they do to the creative writer in the hope of finding enjoyment and peace in 
a rapidly changing world that fills them with fear and insecurity. Some of them hope 
to find the values of the past preserved in art; others expect the artist to interpret the 
new. But art is, among other things, communication. It is a way of stating the 
knowledge we have of our society, and our knowledge grows increasingly complex, 
increasingly specialized, until even the experts in the various branches of the same 
science must make some effort in order to communicate with each other. This prob- 
lem of communication presents an enormous challenge to the Museum, and it is a 
challenge to the public too. 

It is not surprising that many people are disappointed and resentful because 
they find modern art “difficult.” To them it seems that the modern artist divorces 
himself from the continuity derived from the past, ignores the realities of the present 
and climbs into his tower to work for his own enjoyment alone. The perplexity of 


these observers might be reduced by analytical exposition, but it is of the essence of 


continued on page 17 11 







































SYMPOSIUM ON 
ARCHITECTURE 


“What is Happening to Modern Architec- 
ture?” was the question the Museum posed 
to a group of architects and writers at a 
symposium held in a packed auditorium last 
February. The answers were conflicting and 
thought provoking. Lewis Mumford said: 
“If we continue to develop the foundations 
of a new civilization, the first efforts of the 
modern style will be seen as indications of 
that greater humanism and _ universalism 
which can be achieved.”” Marcel Breuer said: 
“If International Style is considered identical 
with mechanical and impersonal rigorism, 
down with International Style!” Walter 
Gropius said: “In a period when the leading 
spirits of mankind try to see human prob- 
lems on earth as an interdependent entity, 
any chauvinistic sentimental national preju- 
dice regarding the development of architec- 
ture must result in narrowing limitations. 
The emphasis should be on, ‘Let us do it 
together.’ ’ 


Top to bottom: Walter Gropius, addressing 
the symposium, defends .the machine as 
the servant of humanity; Moderator Lewis 
Mumford who called mechanism “old hat,”’ 
champions the new personalism; Marcel Breuer 
claims a place for the best of both; Serge 
Chermayeff speaks from the audience on 
architecture and human psychology. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


The Castleton china above is part of the 
Museum Collections which contain mass- 
produced contemporary objects made for 
current sale and also contain examples of 
craftmanship like this Tiffany vase (right) 
representing historic perspective. 

To guide consumer buying the Useful 
Objects show last year was followed by wide 
distribution through manufacturers of coun- 
ter cards to indicate objects of Museum 
selection. These cards were displayed in 
retail stores throughout the nation along 
with articles that had been represented in 
the exhibition. 








FILM ACQUISITIONS 


Among the many new films acquired this 
year, left to right: The Blue Angel; Cléo de 
M érode, a French sound film of 1900; Citizen 


Kane and The Kid. 


The destruction of European films during 
the war makes the Museum sole possessor of 


several classics. Like the wine-grapes, first 
brought to this country from France and 
then transplanted back to France after a 
blight years later, these Museum classics are 
now being reprinted for their countries of 
origin. But for the Film Library’s assiduous 
collecting, they would have ceased to exist. 
































































BILL BRANDT: London. HARRY CALLAHAN 


HOMER PAGE: American Legion Con- 
vention, San Francisco, Oct., 1946. IRVING PENN: Alfred Hitchcock. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
DEPARTMENT 


Edward Steichen was named Director of the 
Department of Photography in July 1947. 
A continuing series of group exhibitions was 
inaugurated, surveying trends, phases and 
directions in modern photography with 
emphasis on the work of new and little known 
photographers. 





LIBRARY and THEATRE ARTS 
ARCHIVES 


The Museum Library and the Theatre Arts 
library do not show off in any spectacular 
way year after year. They are not written 
up in the press, they have no members’ 
previews, no one takes their pictures. But 
they fulfil an important function year after 
year for people who want to know and see 
more of modern art and theatre. They add 
constantly to their supply of books and 
periodicals, for years the largest and most 
complete in the field, filling in gaps with 
microfilm of unpublished documents and 
unobtainable works, exchanging publications 
with foreign institutions which cannot ac- 
quire Museum publications because of 
foreign monetary laws, augmenting repro- 
duction and slide collections—all for the aid 
of the visitor, whether scholar, professional 
designer or interested layman. 
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NATHALIE GONTCHAROVA: Le Coq d’or, 
design for setting for ballet produced by Ballets 
Russes, Paris, 1914. Gouache. 


















museums, and particularly of this one, to speak in a more dramatic language—in 
other words, to do it with a show. 

In its Twentieth Anniversary series of exhibitions which will be shown through- 
out the next two years, the Museum will attempt further clarification in terms under- 
standable to the widest ring of the concentric circles of public opinion it helped to 
create. The exhibitions constitute a major effort, but they are a projection of the 
Museum rather than an expansion, and that is what the times demand. 

They will attempt to show that modern art grows out of precedent and tradition, 
that it expresses the specific phase of civilization in which we live and the emotions 
of those who live in it. They will attempt to show the basic relationship between the 
various expressions of modern art and the other phenomena characteristic of our 
time. It is obvious that an art reflecting a time of such diversity and complexity can- 
not have a collective style. Our artists simply do not paint today in a single manner 
which can justly be described as the universal style of this particular time. 

The diversity of scientific methods and discoveries, the apparent lack of relation- 
ship among the various fields of modern knowledge, the unsolved social and psycho- 
logical problems with which we are now confronted, are reflected and visually inter- 
preted in the manifold, often conflicting, movements in the modern arts. New 
images have emerged, new forms are created, inspired by the experiences, the knowl- 
edge and the ideas of our own day. 

In its Twentieth Anniversary series of exhibitions the Museum will try to reveal 
the stimulating and challenging variety of the art of our day and to contribute to its 
understanding and enjoyment. Creative art always demands creative observation, 
and this participation of the spectator is one means of working towards a creative 


society. 


IV. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Veterans’ Art Center. so successful after the war, and the People’s Art Center 
replacing it this year, emphasize again the fact that art demands an individual 
effort. The necessity for putting greater emphasis upon individual rather than col- 
lective education is now understood. 

Herbert Read, in his address before the Museum-sponsored Committee on Art 
Education last April, quoted the Swiss psychiatrist, Jung: “One goal is within our 
reach, and that is to develop and bring to maturity individual personalities.” 


**The single person,”’ Read pointed out, “‘is the only ground in which a cultural 
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CIRCULATING 
EXHIBITIONS 


To audiences of millions in 225 cities here 
and abroad the Museum has circulated 
exhibitions and slide talk display material. 
One is pictured above: Exhibition of the 
work of Henri Cartier-Bresson from the 
Museum of Modern Art, installed in the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco. As a new educational service 
this department now makes available at very 
low cost a number of small exhibitions 
reproduced on panels. These panels can be 
used either in groups for display or individu- 
ally to illustrate lectures. Their themes 

such as Look at Your Neighborhood, What is 
Modern Painting?, Creative Photography, 
Elements of Design (above right)—are basic 
and their presentation simple but informative. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Children’s Holiday Fair is held every 
year during the month of December. In 
addition to the regular classes conducted for 
children throughout the year, a new People’s 
Art Center now offers to adults both recrea- 
tional and professional courses in the arts 
and crafts. 
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renaissance can take place.’’ Here the Museum faces the problem of reaching large 
numbers of people in a manner which will produce individual response. 

A creative arts center has a vital function in the community and society as a 
whole. The People’s Art Center is planned to reach the individual through his pro- 
| fession or his avocation—his strongest connections with society. *‘The Arts in Ther- 
apy” is for doctors, psychologists and occupational therapists; ‘‘“Fundamentals of 
Design,”’ for students and artists. Other classes are being held for business or pro- 
fessional people and still others according to recreational artistic interests. 

But the most promising field for this emphasis on individual creativity lies in 
child education and in the education of parents. ‘‘Understanding Your Child through 
Art” for parents of children aged three to twelve years is intended to help parents 
toward a greater development of children through encouraging their expression at 
home. These classes are supplemented by courses for children and young people 


with special interests and aptitudes. 


Vv. REACHING OUT 


For all its emphasis upon the individual, the Museum is maintaining its efforts to 





reach out to an ever wider public. That is a role in which the Museum has proved itself 
in the past. For example, its circulating exhibitions and films have traveled all over 


the world, and its publications have won acknowledged leadership. Clearly, the 


necessity today is to continue reaching out despite a restricted budget. 
“ It is a difficult problem but there are indications of the manner in which it may 
be solved. The ideas on which the Museum rests can be carried to a greater extent 
on the radio, for example: and television offers a field for further exploration. In both 


these media, the Museum of Modern Art has been and is at work. 

But the greatest possibility for reaching out to larger numbers, and at the same 
time bringing new forces to the Museum’s aid, is presented in two projects begun 
last year: the International Furniture Competition and the House in the Garden, 

designed by Marcel Breuer, are already well under way. The methods by which these 
are being achieved may be applied to other fields as well. 

Until now, modern furniture of good design has been far too expensive for the 
average budget, and efforts to encourage it by competitions in design have seldom 
resulted in manufacture. The Furniture Competition, sponsored by the Museum 


and Museum Design Project, Inc., enlists the support of retailers and manufacturers 
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as well as designers—entrants from foreign countries alone number more than seven 
hundred—and the participating manufacturers can make possible the ultimate 
goal: mass production, at the lowest possible cost, of the best in design. 

The House in the Garden has, if possible, an even wider appeal though, because 
of building costs, the ideas it will present are not quite so certain to be immediately 
available to the public. The Museum will build next year in its garden enclosure a 
model house, completely equipped and furnished, the price of each item clearly 
labeled and the entire construction carefully estimated as to cost for various parts 
of the country. Here, too, manufacturers have come forward to help bear the expense. 
In both these projects, the Museum has enlisted industry and art for the public 


good. 


These then, are illustrations of the enterprise with which the Museum looks 
ahead and of the directions it may be expected to take. 

There is no time in the Museum’s brief history when it has been more ready to 
do its work or has had more hopeful work to do. There has been no time when its 
work was needed more. But across this hope and this determination there lies an 
unmistakable shadow. As creativity is an individual matter, so the support of creative 
institutions must rest on individuals. Without a larger measure of this private sup- 
port, the Museum cannot finance the work to be done. 

This picture in 1948 of the Museum’s future is the picture of these hopes seen 


through this uncertainty. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948 


EXPENSES 
Curatorial 
The Museum Collections $ 39,349 
Painting and Sculpture 7,360 
Architecture 23,509 
Industrial Design 36,241 
Photography 15,271 
Film Library 69,495 
General 37,390 


$ 228,615 





Program of Education 


Exhibitions at the Museum $ 66,993 
Circulating Exhibitions and 

Movies 62,303 
Publication of Books and 

Reproductions 76,461 
Library 30,337 
Classes in Arts and Crafts 30,634 
Veterans’ Art Center 32,895 
Members’ Services 33,288 
General 42,485 








$ 375,396 


Operation of the 


Museum’s Buildings $ 173,344 
Operation of the Restaurant 39,984 
Building and Program Fund 94,852 
Secretary’s Office 70,588 
General Administration and 

Accounting 148,634 

TOTAL EXPENSES 





INCOME 
Earnings 
Memberships $ 163,397 
Admissions 91,811 
Publications and Other 
Sales 124,929 
Circulating Exhibitions and 
Movies 69,643 
Classes in Arts and Crafts 29,640 
Restaurant Revenue 37,087 
Other Earnings and Mis- 
cellaneous 15,415 
$ 531,922 


Income from Invested Funds $ 49,781 


Contributions of Trustees 
and Friends for Current 
General Use 


320,296 


Contributions for Particular 
Activities as Designated 153,377 


$1,055,376 


TOTAL INCOME 





Leaving an Operating Deficit 
of $ 76,037 


(NOTE: This statement excludes the separately 
accounted for operations of the Film Library 
Corporation which in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1948 received $6,620 in income con- 
tributed by the Museum, incurred expenses of 
$4,463, and ended the year with a surplus of 
$2,157.) 
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The Museums Contributing Members 


MEMBERS OF THE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. & Mrs. Cornelius N. 
Bliss 

Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss 

Mrs. Mellon Bruce 

Mrs. Wendell T. Bush 

Miss Hattie Carnegie 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison 

Mr. Harold K. Hochschild 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Hochschild 

Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont 

Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 

Mrs. John T. Pratt 

Mrs. David Rockefeller 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd 

Mrs. Nelson A. Rockefeller 

Miss Ruth V. Twombly 

Dr. & Mrs. Gregory Zilboorg 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. Leslie Cheek, Jr. 
Miss Katherine S. Dreier 
Mr. Gordon Mendelssohn 
Mr. James P. Warburg 


PATRONS 


International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Mrs. Helen Bonfils Somnes 

The Wildenstein Foundation, 
Inc. 


SPONSORS 


Mr. & Mrs. John J. Astor 
Mrs. Vincent Astor 
Mr. and Mrs. David Bouverie 
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Mrs. William A. M. Burden, 
Sr. 

Marquis & Marquesa De 
Cuevas 

Durand-Ruel Inc. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford, II 

Mr. Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. 

Mr. William Hale Harkness 

Mr. Huntington Hartford 

Mrs. Elon Huntington 
Hooker 

Mr. Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert J. Kleberg 

M. Knoedler & Co. 

Mr. & Mrs. John L. Loeb 

Mr. Paul Mellon 

Mr. Carleton Mitchell, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Verner 
Reed 

Mrs. Laurance S. Rockefeller 

Mr. & Mrs. Richard Rodgers 

Mr. Paul Rosenberg 

Mr. & Mrs. William 
Rosenwald 

Mr. Spyros Skouras 

Mr. Maurice Wertheim 

Mr. & Mrs. Medley G. B. 
Whelpley 

Mrs. John Hay Whitney 


SUSTAINING 
MEMBERS 


Mr. Julien Arpels 

Mrs. Hugh J. Chisholm,’ Sr. 

Mr. Gardner Cowles 

Col. & Mrs. Edgar W. 
Garbisch 

Hon. & Mrs. Harry F. Guggen- 
heim 

Mrs. George W. Helm 

Mrs. Brooks Howe 

Mrs. Henry Ittleson 

Mr. & Mrs. Ernest C. Kanzler 

Dr. & Mrs. William S. Ladd 

Mr. Albert D. Lasker 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul Moore 

Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Paley 

Mr. Odgen Phipps 

Mr. Germain Seligman 


SUPPORTING 
MEMBERS 


Mr. Lee A. Ault 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 

Mr. Gerald F. Beal 

Mr. & Mrs. Shirley C. Burden 

Mrs. Philippe de Croisset 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. Cross 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Suydam 
Cutting 

Mrs. William Bayard Cutting 

Mr. Pierre David-Weill 

Mr. Henry P. Davison 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence Dillon 

Mrs. Robert H. Ellinger 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter Grimm 

Mrs. Morris Hadley 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles R. 
Henschel 

Mr. Maxwell A. Kriendler 

Miss Alice D. Laughlin 

Mr. Arthur M. Loew 

Mr. A. W. McCain 

Mr. John I. B. McCulloch 

Mrs. John R. McLean 

Mrs. Seth M. Milliken 

Mr. Thomas A. Morgan 

Mrs. Stanley Grafton 
Mortimer, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. I. S. V. Patéevitch 

Mrs. George W. Perkins, Jr. 

Mrs. Jesse H. Philbin 

Mr. Roland L. Redmond 

Mr. Israel Rogosin 

Miss Dorothy Shaver 

Mrs. Christopher D. Smithers 

Dr. Frank Stanton 

Mr. S. S. Steiner 

Mr. Curt Valentin 

Mrs. George H. Warren, Jr. 

Mr. George D. Widener 

Mr. Dwight Deere Wiman 


FELLOWS 


Mrs. Francis J. Allen 

Mrs. Frank Altschul 

Dr. & Mrs. James Rowland 
Angell 











Mr. Claudio Arrau 

Mr. Charles C. Auchincloss 

Mrs. Matthew Baird 

Mrs. Stevens Baird 

Col. & Mme. Jacques Balsan 

Mr. & Mrs. Léon Benoit 

Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Blough 

Mr. Main R. Bocher 

Mrs. James Cox Brady 

Mrs. Fannie E. Brandt 

Mr. Oliver N. Brooks 

Mr. James A. Burden 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry I. Caesar 

Mr. Alexander Calder 

Mr. H. Donald Campbell 

Miss Stephanie Cartwright 

Mr. Hugh J. Chisholm, Sr. 

Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark 

Mr. & Mrs. Alexander S. 
Cochran 

Mr. & Mrs. Isidore M. Cohen 

Mrs. Alfred A. Cook 

Mr. Philip Cortney 

Mrs. J. Cheever Cowdin 

Mrs. Harvey Cushing 

Miss Eleanor Daniels 

Mr. & Mrs. J. Edward 
Davidson 

Mrs. Natalie R. Davies 

Mr. Arthur P. Day 

Mr. M. Hartley Dodge 

Mrs. James Douglas 

Mr. Robert W. Dowling 

Mr. & Mrs. A. Biddle Duke 

Mr. & Mrs. Ferdinand 
Eberstadt 

Mr. & Mrs. F. W. Ecker 

Mrs. Maximilian Elser, Jr. 

Mrs. Margaret Emerson 

Mrs. Burton Emmett 

Mrs. Marjorie L. Falk 

Mrs. R. W. Goelet 

Mr. James L. Goodwin 

Mr. & Mrs. Albert H. Gordon 

Mr. & Mrs. Allen Grover 

Mrs. Elizabeth Grant 
Harkness 

Mr. George L. Harrison 

Mr. Will H. Hays 

Mr. Edward Barry Nugent 
Head 

Mrs. H. Nugent Head 

Mr. Henry Nugent Head 

Mrs. Alexander I. Henderson 


Mrs. John R. Hersey 

Mr. Thomas B. Hess 

Mrs. Thomas B. Hess 

Mr. Vladimir Horowitz 

Mme. Eugene Houdry 

Mrs. Edward F. Hutton 

Mrs. B. Brewster Jennings 

Mr. Oliver B. Jennings 

Mrs. Walter Jennings 

Mr. Edgar J. Kaufmann 

Mr. & Mrs. George K. 
Kaufmann 

His Excellency V. K. 
Wellington Koo 

Mr. William C. Langley 

Mr. Roy E. Larsen 

Mr. Albert D. Lasker 

Mrs. Sidney Legendre 

Hon. Herbert H. Lehman 

Mr. S. D. Leidesdorf 

Miss Eleanor LeMaire 

Mr. & Mrs. F. Leval 

Mr. & Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, 
Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. John E. Lockwood 

Mr. & Mrs. G. M. Loeb 

Mrs. Robert A. Lovett 

Mr. & Mrs. Joe Lowe 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierre Matisse 

Mrs. William R. Mercer 

Mrs. Van S. Merle-Smith 

Mr. & Mrs. Carman H. 
Messmore 

Mr. André Meyer 

Mrs. Caroline Morton 

Mrs. Charles Murphy 

Mr. Thomas S. Nichols 

Mrs. B. G. Paskus 

Payson Corporation 

Mr. Paul G. Pennoyer 

Mr. Leonard Douglas Pollard 

Mr. Richardson Pratt 

Prior Chemical Corporation 

Mrs. George Rentschler 

Mr. & Mrs. David Rockefeller 

Mr. Ernest Rosenfeld 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles S. 
Rosenthal 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph C. 
Rovensky 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter A. Rubel 

Mr. & Mrs. Raymond 
Rubicam 

Mr. Harry J. Rudick 

Mr. F. M. E. Schaefer 


Mr. Rudolph J. Schaefer 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Scherman 

Mrs. Alice F. Schott 

Mr. & Mrs. Arthur D. Schulte 

Mrs. Edgar Scott 

Mrs. Herbert Scoville 

Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Serlin 

Mr. Robert E. Sherwood 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries, 
Inc. 

Mrs. James M. R. Sinkler 

Mr. Charles Slaughter 

Mr. Otto L. Spaeth 

Mrs. Albert Spalding 

Mr. E. A. Stanley 

Mr. & Mrs. Donald S. 
Stralem 

Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 

Mr. Stanley Adams Sweet 

Mrs. Gerard Swope 

Mr. & Mrs. Myron Taylor 

Mr. & Mrs. Justin K. 
Thannhauser 

Thonet Brothers, Inc. 

Mrs. Arturo Toscanini 

Mrs. Theodore N. Vail 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael M. Van 
Beuren 

Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt 

Mrs. Harold S. Vanderbilt 

Mr. & Mrs. William H. 
Vanderbilt 

Mr. Percy S. Vermilya 

Mr. & Mrs. DeWitt Wallace 

Mrs. Charles H. Warren 

Mrs. J.. Watson Webb 

Mrs. Arthur Whitney 

Mr. H. I. Williams 

Mrs. Langbourne M. 
Williams 

Mrs. Robert Winthrop 

Mrs. William Woodward, Jr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Sydney Wragge 

Mr. Marius De Zayas 


REGULAR MEMBERS 


Mr. & Mrs. Max Abramovitz 
Mr. & Mrs. Fred E. Ahlert 
Miss Aurelie Asten 

Mr. John Hampton Barnes 
Mr. J. Ainslie Bear 

Mr. Bernhard Benson 

Dr. Viola W. Bernard 











Mr. & Mrs. Richard J. 
Bernhard 

Mr. & Mrs. Francis Biddle 

Mrs. J. Madison Blackwell 

Mr. Chauncey J. Blair 

Mr. Jacob Bleibtreu 

Mr. & Mrs. Sidney D. Blue 

Mr. & Mrs. H. L. Bodman 

Mr. & Mrs. George H. 
Bostwick 

Mr. Louis Bromfield 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred Chambers 

Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase 

Mr. Arthur O. Choate, Jr. 

Miss Caroline Choate 

Mr. Charles Chopnick 

Mrs. J. Averell Clark 

Mr. Henry Clifford 

Mr. Wilfred P. Cohen 

Mr. Stewart P. Coleman 

Mr. & Mrs. Randolph 
Compton 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cook 

Mrs. Jay Cooke 

Mr. & Mrs. Gary Cooper 

Miss Ursula Corning 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis G. Cowan 

Mr. Richard J. Cronan 

Mr. & Mrs. John Denny Dale 

Mr. Bernard Davis 

Miss Georgene W. Davis 

Mr. Richard de Rochemont 

Mr. George B. DeSilver 

Mr. & Mrs. Georges Duplaix 

Mr. Allan D. Emil 

Mrs. A. W. Erickson 

Mr. & Mrs. Samuel W. 
Fairchild 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Forest 

Mr. & Mrs. Morton Freund 

Mr. Robert Freund 

Mrs. Kate C. Gibb 

Mrs. Harvey D. Gibson 

Mrs. Benjamin D. Gilbert 

Mrs. Bernard F. Gimbel 

Mr. & Mrs. Norman S. Goetz 

Mr. & Mrs. William T. 
Golden 

Mrs. D. S. Gottesman 

Mr. Abraham Gottlieb 


Mr. Ben Grauer 

Miss Mary Livingston Griggs 

Mr. T. Edward Hambleton 

Mrs. Forman Hamlin 

Mrs. William Hale Harkness 

Mrs. Forbes Hawkes 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence L. Hay 

Miss Theresa Helburn 

Mr. & Mrs. Louis Hellmann 

Mrs. Ralph J. Hines 

Mrs. Walter Hirshon 

Mrs. Lytle Hull 

Mrs. Lillian C. Impey 

Mr. Henry Ittleson, Jr. 

Mr. N. Baxter Jackson 

Mrs. John Jacobs 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Allan 
Jacobs 

Mr. & Mrs. Nelson Dean Jay 

Mrs. H. Eric Jewett 

Mrs. H. Harris Jonas 

Dr. & Mrs. A. Kanof 

Mr. & Mrs. Jack M. Kaplan 

Mrs. John Sims Kelly 

Mr. & Mrs. Victor W. Knauth 

Mr. Albert Kornfeld 

Mr. André Kostelanetz 

Mr. Lawrence Langner 

Mr. Thomas I. Laughlin 

Mrs. Robert Le Roy 

Mr. Nathan W. Levin 

Mr. & Mrs. Wilmarth S. 
Lewis 

Alexander Liberman 

Mr. Harold F. Linder 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl M. Loeb 

Mrs. Farnsworth Loomis 

Miss Gertrude M. Macy 

Mr. Robert A. Magowan 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry J. Mali 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred L. Mayer 

Mr. & Mrs. William Lee 
McKim 

Mrs. John Williams Morgan 

Mrs. Alma Morgenthau 

Mr. Karl Nathan 

Mr. Walter W. Naumburg 

Mrs. Walter W. Naumberg 

Mrs. Moses Newborg 

Mr. Basil O’Connor 


Miss Katherine Ordway 
Mr. Edwin M. Otterbourg 
Mrs. Robert Parker 

Miss Sara S. Paxton 

Mr. & Mrs. Ned L. Pines 
Mrs. Rhoda Prudhomme 
Mrs. Francis F. Randolph 
Miss Helen L. Resor 

Mrs. Stanley L. Richter 


Mr. & Mrs. Harold J. Rome 


Mrs. George E. Roosevelt 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert L. 
Rosenwald 

Mr. Harold L. Samuels 

Mr. & Mrs. Martin A. 
Schenck 

Mr. & Mrs. Willem C. 
Schilthuis 

Mrs. Wesson Seyburn 

Mr. Frank C, Shattuck 

Mr. Stephen Sichermann 

Mrs. Zalmon G. Simmons 

Mrs. Frank Stanton 

Mr. & Mrs. Clarence S. Stein 

Mr. Julius Steiner 

Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart 

Mr. J. M. Strandberg 

Mrs. Herbert N. Straus 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Stunzi 

Mr. Henry S. Sturgis 

Mrs. Harold E. Talbott 

Mr. & Mrs. J. D. Tarcher 

Mrs. H. Clinch Tate 

Mr. Lowell Thomas 

Mr. & Mrs. John A. 
Thompson, Jr. 

Mrs. Landon K. Thorne, Sr. 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry H. Turchin 

Duke Fulco di Verdura 

Mr. John W. Warrington 

Mr. & Mrs. A. C. Weil 

Mr. Louis S. Weiss 

Mr. & Mrs. Bretaigne 
Windust 

Mr. Nathaniel T. Winthrop 

Mrs. Knight Woolley 

Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. 
Wormley 
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The Museum Statt 


CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Rene d’Harnoncourt, Chairman 
Monroe Wheeler, Vice-Chairman 
Thomas W. Braden, Secretary 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

Ione Ulrich 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of the 
Museum Collections 

Dorothy C. Miller, Curator 

Olive Bragazzi 

Elizabeth Brown 

Kathleen Gordon 

William Lieberman 

Dorothy Lytle 

Sara Mazo 


CURATORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Rene d’Harnoncourt, Director of the 
Curatorial Departments 
Christ] Ritter 


Painting and Sculpture: 


James Thrall Soby, Chairman 
Margaret Miller, Research Associate 
Alice Bacon 


Architecture and Industrial Design: 


Philip Johnson, Acting Director and 
Consultant on Architecture 


Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Research Associate and 


Consultant on Industrial Design 
Peter Blake, Curator 
Greta Daniel 
Ada Louise Huxtable 
Herwin Schaefer 
Elizabeth Sillcocks 


Virginia Worley 


Photography: 


Edward Steichen, Director 
Dolores Knapp 


Film Library: 


Iris Barry, Director 

Edward F. Kerns, Technical Director 
Arthur Knight, Assistant to Director 
Margareta Akermark, Circulating Manager 
Jocelyn De Rosa 

Olga Gramaglia 

William Jamison 

Arthur Kleiner 

Edward Psotta 

Joan Sanger 

Lillian Seebach 

James Sinclair 

Arthur Steiger 

William A. Williams 


Registrar: 


Dorothy Dudley, Registrar 
Monawee Allen 

Mary Elizabeth Harris 
Adele Hedges 

Barbara Rex 


Gallery Talks: 


Ruth Olson, Chief Docent 
Abraham Chanin 
Dorothy Seckler 


PROGRAM DEPARTMENTS 


Monroe Wheeler, Director of the 
Program Departments 


Exhibitions: 


Monroe Wheeler, Director 
Florence Bezrutcyck 
Frances Keech 

Jean Volkmer 








Circulating Exhibitions: 


Porter McCray, Director 
Elizabeth Herlihy 

Sarah Tod Lohman 
Virginia Pearson 

Jane Sabersky 

Libby Tannenbaum 
Harriet Welch 


Publications: 


Monroe Wheeler, Director 

Frances Pernas, Publications Manager 
Edward Mills, Typographer 

Ellin Roudin 


Educational Program: 


Victor D’Amico, Director 

Dorothy Knowles, Assistant to Director 
Elizabeth Fuller 

Howard Long 

Eileen Ryan 

Mildred Tews 


Library: 


Bernard Karpel, Librarian 

George Amberg, Theatre Arts Consultant 
Henry Aronson 

Anne Bollman 

Mary Mitchell 

Pearl Moeller 

Hannah Muller 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Thomas W. Braden, Secretary 
Allen Porter, Assistant Secretary 
Ruth Wallace, Personnel 

Nancy Kallman 


Promotion Committee: 


Mrs. Vincent Astor, Co-ordinator of 
Promotion Committees 

Mrs. John K. Sloan, Assistant to Co-ordinator 
of Promotion Committees 

Theresa Hanaway 
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Publicity: 


Betty Chamberlain, Director 
Flora Joblinger 
Janet McDevitt 


Membership: 


Evelyn Cipriani, Membership Secretary 
Frances Blandi 

Inez Poggio 

Lillian Raskin 


FINANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT 


Ione Ulrich, Assistant Treasurer and 
Business Manager 

Sarah Rubenstein, Assistant 

Vivian Heizer 


Production Manager’s Office: 


Robert Faeth, Sr., Production Manager 
Josephine Di Gioia 
Frieda Siderits 


Accounting and Bookkeeping: 


Alvin Hall 
Sylvia Hope 
Aileen Lipkin 
Evelyn Litke 
Marion Loweth 
Bertha Shapiro 
Catherine Toole 


Front Desk: 


Vera de Vries, Desk Manager 
Virginia Bellis 

Ellen Callmann 

Alicia Huston 

Grace Johnson 

Amelie Russell 


Office Administration: 


Theodore Morton, Assistant 
Ruth Hegeman 

Janice Lembke 

Elena Longo 

Felicia Ramsey 

Georgiana Stamatelos 























Telephone Switchboard: 


Laura Hoar, Chief Operator 
Catherine Hummell 


Mail and Messenger Service: 


William O’Leary, Manager 
Robert Fleischer 

Jerome Kirsch 

Arthur Trice 

Edward Wall 


Restaurant: 


William Antrobus, Manager 
Helga Johannson 


Building Operation: 
Engineers: 

Robert Faeth, Sr., Chief Engineer 
Gladstone Bodden 

Robert Faeth, Jr. 

Harold Hansen 

George Maennle 


Chester Stanzak 


Albert Witt 


Carpenters: 


Edward Swanson, Foreman 
Edward Germann 

Charlies Johnson 

Rudolf Simacek 


Framers and Mounters: 


Gustaf Sandstrom, Foreman 
Gus Broman 
Joseph Schylander 


Custodians: 


Frank Quinn, Chief Custodian 
Peter Carpenter 

William Farnie 

William McGivney 

Harry Skevington 


Painters: 


George Magrath, Foreman 
Emilio Poppo 


Guards, Elevator Operators 


Thomas Ryan, Head Guard 
Alexander Hruska, Assistant Guard 
Cyril Bodden 
Ellen Bohman 
Joseph Brady 
Thomas Feast 
John Ford 

Ellen Gallagher 
Ulises Gregory 
Helen Hartmann 
Thomas Hassett 
Thomas Horan 
Robert Hunt 
Frank Kraft 
Joseph Krulewitz 
Edward Malloy 
Thomas Martyn 
Charles McCann 
Emil Metzke 
Helen Moran 
John Murphy 
John Peroni 
Michael Philbin 
Agnes Quigley 
Edward Rohan 
Harry Sokolow 
Frank Varriale 
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